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ABSTRACT 

Educational reforms in recent decades have resulted 
in a proliferation of specific programs with dispersed controls and 
expanded levels of governance. As a result, the environmental context 
within which a school district operates is exceedingly complex. This 
case study describes the complexity of the overall system of 
reporting that has evolved from a school district's participation in 
some of these programs. Environmental complexity is shown to produce 
increased organizational complexity within a school district as well 
as in its external organizational linkages. A distinct cleavage 
between fiscal and programmatic accounting results. While fiscal 
accounting at the school district is coordinated, reporting for 
programs is not. It is suggested that environmental complexity 
inhibits efforts to integrate and coordinate educational programs at 
the school district level. (Author) 
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Abstract 



Educational reforms in recent decades have resulted in a proliferation 
ot specific programs with dispersed controls and expanded levels of governance. 
As a result, the environmental context within which a school district operates 
is exceedingly complex. This case study describes the complexity of the 
OVERALL system of reporting which has evolved from a school district's parti- 
cipation in some of these programs. Environmental complexity is shown to 
produce increased crrganizational complexity within a school district as well 
as in its external organizational linkages. A distinct cleavage between fiscal 
and programmatic accounting results* While fiscal accounting at the school 
district is coordinated, reporting for* programs is not. It is suggested 
Chat environmental complexity inhibits efforts to integrate and coordinate 
educational programs at the school district level. 
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su>Wry of findings 

c - 

The School and Its Resources 

• Of total school district income of $70 million, state sources provided 
$48 millioQ; local, $16 million, and federal $6 million dollars, or 
69Z, 23%, and 8% respectively. • ' 

• 89Z of school district income comes through the Genetal Fund. Of this, 
Basic Education, Support Services, and Administration accounted for 
80Z of the allocation while Special Projects and Special Education, the 
major Categorical Programs,^ accounted for 18% of the remaining monies. 

• 80% of the school district's total income is received via Block Grants 
.while the remaining 20% is for Categorically funded, programs* All 

local income, 83%-state, and 4%-federal income to the district came 

via block grants. 17% of state and 96% of federal monies were allocated" 

to the district through categorical programs. 

• Identification was made of school district participation in 16 state 
and 10 federal Categorical Programs. 

• Of nearly $13.7 billion spent by the U.S. Department of Education in 
FY1979-80, an estimated $8.2 billion was used primarily for elementary 
and secondary education. Of this amount, the State of California 
received approximately 10%. In addition, the state budgeted an addi- 
tional $6.8 billion for elementary and secondary education in FY1979-80. 



The Demands of Accountability; Reporting Requirements 

• Of 241 different types of federal and state reports listed in the State 
of California Report Calendar, an identification was made of 153 pre- 
pared by the school district. 103 of these differenj: types of reports ^ 
were written for Categorical Programs. The remainder were written for 
Block Grant funds. The State of California required 70% of the reports 
while 30% were written for the U.S. Department of Education. 

• The U.S. Department of Education allocated 8% of the district's finan- 
cial resources; however, it required 30% of the district prepared 
reports. Further investigation showed that reports written for the 
U.S. Department of Education tended to be relatively minor and took 
considerably less time than those prepared for the State of California* 

• Reporting for Categorical Programs accounted for nearly three-fourths 
of the district prepared reports. The major reporting effort for both 
federal and state Categoricals was in response to the state Consolidated 
Report System requirements for Special Projects. The more recently 
developed state Consolidated Reporting System for Special Education also 
requires a very extensive reporting effort. However, the district was not 
due to begin participating in that system until FY1980-81. At that time, 
it was expected that reporting for Categorical Programs would increase. 
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School District Response 

• Every department visited in the school district was involved in report 
preparation for federal and/or state levels of governance. Two separ- 
ated domains of activity emerged: fiscal and programaiatic. Fiscal 
accounting appeared to be coordinated through the ANNUAL FINANCI^ AND 
BUDGET REPORT (J-41) and its related SUPPLEMENTS. Reporting for Cater 
gorical Programs required many different reports producing an extremely 
complex reporting system which made it impossible for anyone to be able 
to see the overall framework of which each program was a part. 

Structural Impacts 

• An elaborate network of upward reporting linkages resulted from the 
complexity of dispersed controls and expanded levels of governance. 

• Increased demands of Categorical Programs resulted in a more complex 
administrative structure. 32% of the central school district adminis- 
trative staff was funded by Categorical Programs comprising 17 of a 
total of 53 central district administrators. 

• Expanded administrative requirements for Special Programs have lesulted 
in a dispersed physical plant ac the school district; central school 
district facilities were located at several sites throughout the district. 
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I* Introduction 

In recent years, there have been many studies describing the effects of 
separate programs in the field of education. (See Wilkes et al, 1979, for a 
listing of such studies by the California State Department of Education, for 
example.) These studies usually focus on one or more aspects of a program 
or innovation and how it affects certain individuals or schools within the 
educational system. An important consideration which has been overlooked, 
however, is what the OVERALL system of programs and related resources with 
its attendant controls looks like and how this system impacts upon activity 
and structure at the level of the school district. 

Our effort here is to attempt to describe in an exploratory way the 
overall systemic framework of external programmatic and funding requirements 
in which one school district participates and the impact of this system of 
controls upon its activity and structure. 

The district selected for study is one of average size located within 
an urbanized area in the state of California. 

We begin by describing the organizational context within which the 
school district operates. Some of the questions we attempt to answer are: 
What does the overall resource allocation system look like? How much fund- 
ing comes from federal, state, and local levels, of government? How much of 
this funding at each level is tied to specific (categorical) programs and 
how much of it is nonspecific support for general education? Who adminis- 
ters the funds which the district receives? How much consolidation of cate- 
c'orical programs takes place as the funds are allocated to the local districts? 

We then turn to the requirements for accountability that emanate from 
the system of resource allocation just described. For this effort, ve focus 
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on the report requirements imposed upon a school district. The questions 
addressed are; How extensive are the reporting requirements to higher levels 
of authority within the educational system? How much of the reporting is 
tied to general purpose "block" grant allocations? How much of the reporting 
Is associated with categorical programs? Is reporting primarily by program 
or have efforts been made to consolidate reports to cover several programs? 
If so, at what organizational level are these reports handled and to what 
extent do they reduce par3r work? Viewed as a whole, do the reporting re- 
quirenents constitute a coordinated system of accountability? And what 
effects have these reporting requirements had on the adminlotrative structure 
and Che physical plant of the central district? 

Needless to say, the picture we seek to paint is done with broad strokes 
CO present a preliminary view of the overall educational system and its com-- 
prehensive effects on one school district. It is hoped that the questions 
and hypotheses generated in our descriptive account will be tested by later 
systematic studies of a sample of school districts. 

It is important to point out that all of our data were gathered at the 
district level: no school officials or classroom teachers were contacted. 
Thus, our inquiry concentrates on programs,- funds, and reporting requirements 
as experienced by district officials and on the associated organizational 
effects at Chat level. We are unable to comment on program implementation 
or compliance with requirements at the school or classroom level or on any 
organizational effects occurring within these units. 

II. Methods 

For this exploratory effort, wa undertook a study of an average size 
school district in California, The school district has an enrollment of 
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approximacely 30,000 pupils. It has a heterogeneous student population and 
therefore we expected that it would be eligible to participate in several 
federal and state specially funded programs. 

At the onset, we thought thar it would only be :>.ecessary uo interview 
a few key personnel within the school district to obtain a general descrip- 
tion of the district's funding arrangements, program participation, and 
associated reporting activities. However, this quickly proved to be a mis- 
conception. While each administrator interviewed was knowledgeable about the 
prograin(s) for which s/he had direct supervision and did give generously of 
his/her time, no single official with whom we talked could tell us much 
about what happened in other divisions and/or departments. In the case of 
categorical programs or services, administrators were hard pressed to know 
all facets of the programs for which they were directly responsible. 

It was therefore necessary to visit several offices within the central 
administration building of the school district as well as other offices 
scattered throughout the district to assemble the parts for the overall 
findings presented here. The school district's central administrative offices 
are housed in several buildings throughout the district. In order to find 
out about Special Projects, we visited sites several blocks from the central 
district building. To learn about the Gifted and Talented Services Programs, 
it was necessary to drive several miles to two other cities. And so it went. 
Finally, we resorted to the telephone to conduct interviews with some cen- 
tral administrators who were not located in Che central district administra- 
tion building. 

Similarly, in obtaining information on reporting requirements, we found 
it necessary to interview several middle level supervisory personnel. Some 
of these interviews were done by telephone as well. 
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In all, approximately twenty-five central school district personnel were 
interviewed. Some consented to return visits • Among the personnel inter- 
viewed were nearly all of the district's Assistant Superintendents as well 
as many department heads and other supervisory personnel. No onsite school 
administrators were contacted, however* 

Needless to say, this endeavor required considerable time as well as 
cooperation from the school district for which we are very appreciative/ 

In order to gain additional information on educational programs, 
California Department of Education planning and evaluation documents were 
examined. Of particular usefulness in identifying and^ describing reports 
was the CALIFORNIA STATE REPORT CALENDAR. This Calendar is distributed to 
all California school districts semiannually. It contains a listing of all 
reports which the federal and state governments require of school districts 
each year. The listing contains four parts: (1) Annual Reports, (2) Monthly 

Reports, (3) Quarterly Reports, and (4) As Required Reports* In this study, 

f 

x^e describe the reports contained in Farts 1, 2, and 3 of the Calendar but 
omit Part 4* This category was omitted partly for the pragmatic reason that 
district personnel were often unable to identify which reports had been 
written and by whom since many of these 'as required' reports were based upon 
special requests* 

'As required' reports accounted for twenty-five per cent (25%) of the 
total number of reports on the Calendar for FY1980-81. A quick perusal in- 
dicates that they are primarily forms for applying for competitively funded 
special federal and state programs, requests for waivers from certain require- 
ments, and certifications for programs and personnel* Nearly all of these 
'as required' reports are linked to special federal and state programs. 
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They appear to differ from the other reports in that they tend to relate to 
Che unique circumstances of individual districts. Many provide the school 
district with flexibility. Reports such as these include Waivers for times 
when the district cannot meet certain requirements or applications for com- 
petitively funded programs. Others appear designed to provide accounting 
for certification of new personnel or programs. 

From what we could determine, these 'as required' reports probably play 
i iiiinor role in overall school district reporting, and they are likely to be 
among the less time consuming of reports. However, we are not certain of 
this conclusion and point out that the situation may well vary from one dis- 
trict to another. If anything, our description of programs and reports under- 
estimates the overall impact of these extenial requirements on school districts. 

Our procedure for describing school district participation in reporting 
is as follows: As already noted, we used the CALIFORNIA STATE REPORT CALENDAR 
Co identify the titles of the reports required of the school district. Then, 
we asked school district personnel which department prepared each report. 
However, since it was often difficult for them to tell, some of our descrip- 
tions of report preparation by department are admittedly based upon no more 
than "best guesses*'.' We point out, however, that the majority were tracked 
down and definitely identified as to source of preparation. Due to the nature 
of the report tracking process, however, we offer information on report prep- 
aration by department as depicting the overall reporting patterns at the 
school district rather than as evidence of what happens for individual reports. 

Besides identifying somex of the categorical programs in which the district 
participated and how many of the reports were associated with them, we found 
from our interviews what departments were preparing reports and for whom. 
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In this way, we hoped to describe the overall structure of reporting activity 
and to determine the extent of its integration. Again, respondents were 
sometimes vague in describing the federal or state department receiving 
specific reports. However, they could almost always name a key person in 
the department with whom they corresponded regularly. Respondents pointed 
out constantly that the departments at the state level were being reorganized 
so frequently that they could not name their current titles. This was much 
more apt to be true of reporting done for categorical programs than for fis- 
cal accounting. Report linkages were therefore sometimes tracked through key 
state personnel who were named in interviews. This was done through the 
CALIFORNIA STATE REPORT CALENDAR which identified personnel together with the 
name of the depart^aent in which they worked. Since the Calendar was current 
for the time period studied, we assume that the identified departments have 
appropriate titles. These were verified through the California Department of 
Education Organization Chart of the same year. 

It appears that our use of the State calendars and charts allowed us to 
obtain not only a more complete picture but also a more coherent one of the 
funding and reporting flows between the district and state offices than that 
possessed by any of our respondents within the district office. 

District documents provided source material for administrative funding as 
well as the layout of the district's physical plant. 

After the school district interviews were completed and the reporting 
efforts and their effects had been examined, our attention turned to the finan- 
cial resources and their patterns of allocation to the school district. By this 
identification, it was hoped that we could begin Co discover the sources of 
tne reports required; that is, were they more apt to be linked to categorical 
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or block grant funding, federal or state programs and what was the relation- 
ship of the amount of funding from these sources to the amount of reporting 
required. Finally, we were interested in how these overall funding patterns 
affected the overall reporting effort. For this phase of the study, we 
examined the organizational framework through which resources were channeled 
into the district. Annual fiscal reports from the federal and state depart- 
ments of education as well as the district were used. Verification of major 
state and district level financial flows was made via numerous telephone 
calls to state and district offices. It was not possible to obtain a precise 
accounting of federal funding from the California Department of Education for 
grade levels K-12 because budget reporting is by program and many of the 
programs contain funding for higher educational programs as well. The U.S. 
Department of Education Budget Office did not have the figure readily avail- 
able either* 

As the foregoing account illustrates, it was >impossible to obtain a com- 
plete picture of reporting requirements of the school district or of its 
organizational context. What information we did obtain was difficult to 
gather and took an inordinate amount of time. We could not do all of the 
things we set out to do substantively. The data gathering effort involved 
so many ambiguities that we can only offer our report as a general approxima- 
tion of the system as it existed at the time, of this study. 

For this study, we attempt to show: 

(1) the overall context within which the school district obtains its 
resources, including the patterns for the allocation of funds from different 
levels of government to the district. (See Appendix C.) 

(2) the proportional amount of block grant and categorical funding as 
well as the number and kinds of categorical programs in which the district 
participates. (See Appendices A, B, and D.) 
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(3) the demands of accountability on staff time through an examination 
cf reporting in terms of number and content* We compare staff time devoted 
to the preparation of reports for block, grants and categorical programs as 
yell as for federal and state levels; further comparison is made of the 
proportional amounts of revenues supplied to the district from federal, 
state, and local levels and via categorical or block grants with the pro- 
portional amounts of reports required by each level as well as type of grant. 
(See Figures 1 and 2 as well as Appendix E. Appendices I and J provide 

3 list of reports by titles as well as by location of reporting activity, 
to be referred to later.) 

(4) the patterns of report preparation by determining what organiza- 
tional units are engaged in preparing what reports. (See Appendices I and J.) 

(5) the major reporting channels which have developed from the school 
district to federal, state, and local levels of governance; three separate 
mappings are made of mainline and categorical accounting to the California 
State Department of Education as well as overall accounting to the U.S. 
Department of Education. (See Figures 3, 4, and 5. Please refer to 
Appendices G and H for Organization Charts of the school district and the 
California State Department of Education.) 

(6) effects of these programs and requirements on the structural com- 
plexity of the school district, through an identification of central school 
district administrators who were funded through federal categorical programs 
as well as those who received state and mainline funding. (See Appendices 
K-1 and K-2.) 

(7) effects of these prograpis and requirements on the physical plant of 
Che school district through a delineation of the sites of school district 
administration. (See Appendix L. To protect the anonymity of the school dis- 
trict, this mapping of district facilities is presented in general terms only.) 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Orant Types 
Categorical Aid 



Joa&olidated Categoricals 



Ncaconsolidated Cace"-:;oricaJ s 



Block Grants > General Aid, 
Mainline Funding 



Bases for Categorical Allocation 



Competitive 



Noncompetitive 



a form of financial assistance that 
(1) requires an application and/or 
a proposal, (2) specifies some narrow 
basis of eligibility, and (3) contains 
one or more of the following require- 
ments: community involvement, matching 
funds or in-kind contributions, evalua- 
tion, comparability, non-supplanting, 
indirect costs, and specified funding 
period. 

federal and state categorical aid 
programs which the state of California 
administers through the Consolidated 
Categorical Division of the State 
Department of Education 

federal and state categorical aid 
programs that are not covered by the 
California Department of Education 
consolidated application process. 
Note: the consolidated and non- 
consolidated categorical designations 
are consistent with those used in 
the Governor's Annual Budget reports. 

a form of financial assistance which 
may be used by local school districts 
without meeting the mix of requirements 
set forth in the definition of cate- 
gorical aid. While restricted by 
various regulations, they tend to be 
more general and funding is often not 
tied to any specific program. 



amount of funding not assured but based 
upon acceptance of a formal Proposal and 
negotiation of amount; programmatic 
reporting required. 

entitlement based upon established, 
determinable factors; judged on basis 
of this eligibility rather than 
competition among school districts. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS (continued) 



Selected Consolidated Categorlcals 



Schoox Improv^a^nt Program (SIP) 



Elementary and Secondaxry 
Education Act (ESEA) Title 1 



Economic Impact Aid (EIA and 
EIA/SCE used interchangeably) 



authorized by CH. 894, Statutes 
of 1977 (AB 65) . This program is 
3 revised and expanded version of 
the Early Childhood Education program* 
30% of the total public school enroll- 
ment in (California participated in 1979 
ranging from 10% of the students in 
grades 7-12 to 65% of the pupils in K-3. 
The major ob'jective of this program is 
to improve the quality of education 
through participation of administrators, 
teachers, and parents (students rather 
than parents at the secondary level) 
in an ongoing planning and instructional 
review process AT THE SCHOOL SITES; 
unlike otheij categorical programs, it is 
not designed to serve specific student 
groups* (For more information, see 
California Department of Education, THE 
EVALUATION REPORT OF CONSOLIDATED APPLI- 
CATION PROGRAMS, 1979-80 0 • 

authorized federal monies to public and 
private schools for low-achieving students 
from low income families; allocations to 
California are based upon the number of 
children from low income families by 
COUNTY; school districts receive monies 
from the state based upon Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) data. 
Within school districts, schools ranked 
ABOVE THE DISTRICT AVERAGE on the POVERTY 
INDEX receive funds. Allocations are 
based on an annual assessment of needs in 
basic skills (reading, writing, language, 
and mathematics) and multicultural aware-- 
ness; if nhese needs are satisfied, monies 
may be used for services in any subject 
area based upon a needs assessment* 

^ State of California program providing aid 
for the disadvantaged which supplements 
the Elementary and Secondary Act Title I 
allocation; funds distributed pursuant to 
Chapter 894/1977 (AB 65); district 

/continued* , 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS (continued) 



Economic Impact Aid (EIA and 
EIA/SCE used interchangeably) 
(continued) 



eligibility and pupil eligibility are 
established in a manner similar to that 
for Title 1 although school selection 
usually requires additional criteria; 
schools selected must develop a three 
year program which addresses strategies 
for meeting student needs as well as how 
the effectiveness of those strategies will 
be judged; the establishment of both dis- 
trict and school advisory committees for 
program planning, implementation, and 
evaluation are required • Programmatic 
requirements are identical to ESEA Title li 



Selected Nonconsolidated Categoricals 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) Title 
1 - Migrant 



Vocational Education (^/E) 



Adult Education 
Basic Aid 
Apportionment 



Special Education 



provides supplementary funds for educational 
programs for children of migrant parents; 
California has nine regional offices res- 
ponsible for program administration. 

federally funded program to provide voca- 
tional training and guidance; programs- 
offered through regular secondary school 
curriculum as well as regional occupational 
centers (ROC) ; matching funds by the state 
are required for state level operations 
only. 

Adult Basic Education provides adult classes 
for instruction in basic skills — below ninth 
grade level; adult apportionment aid is 
granted by the state of California Depart- 
ment of ^Education for all other educational 
programs for adults; basic aid comes from 
federal monies. 

programs for learning, physically, com- 
municatively, and severely handicapped 
pupils; Chapter 797, Statutes of 1980 
(SB 1970) provides for full statewide imple- 
mentation of a consolidated Master Plan 
for all special education programs by 
FY1981-82 in compliance with federal plan- 
ning requirements. This change will elim- 
inate the dual structure of Master Plan 
and Non-Master Plan Special Education 
programs and authorized INDIVIDUALIZED 
assessments. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS (continued) 



Child Development Aid provides for child care centers through 

federal and state grants; federal funds 
received by the State Department of Social 
Services are transferred to the State 
Department oi Education under Title XX. 

Child Nutrition Aid primarily, federal monies for school lunch 

and breakfast programs; funds administered 
at the state level by the State Department 
of Education, Office of Child Nutrition 

District Funds 

General Fund basic fiscal fund of each school district 

in California; includes finances for 
General Education; Special Education; 
instructional, administrative, and pupil 
support services; Special Projects; district 
maintenance and operations. 

Building Fund repository for the proceeds from the sale 

of bonds, used to finance minor capital 
outlays; income for this fund comes trom 
the sale of property, the state and through 
federal subventions; since federal subven- 
tions for building purposes may be deposited 
into the State School Building Fund, the 
federal subventions do not necessarily show 
the total of federal grants for construction. 

Special Reserve Fund Special Fund established by some school 

districts to accumulate funds over a period 
of years to be used for capital outlay 
purposes. 

State School Building Fund a Fund financed through state-wide bond 

issues to provide for the financing of 
projects for districts whose facilities are 
inadequate to accommodate the school popu- 
lation and whose bond indebtedness is at 
the legal maximum. 

Cafeteria Fund a Fund or Account for the handling of 

cafeteria money through the county treas- 
urer or a local bank at the district's 
discretion; does not include all financial 
transactions for the school lunch program 
since it is legally required that certain 
expenditures must be met through the 
General Fund. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS (continued) 



Child Developmenc Fund 



Development Center for 
Handicapped Pupils Fund 



a Fund used to finance the operation of 
a Children's Center; does not include all 
financing for Centers since certain ad- 
ministrative costs may be paid from the 
General Fund 

a Fund in the county treasury of a school 
district for a Development Center for 
Handicapped Pupils 



Miscellaneous 



Consolidated Reports 



Mainline Accounting 



components of a California state-level 
reporting system designed to consolidate 
reporting for certain federal and state 
categorical programs; in most cases, 
each report is written to meet certain 
accounting requirements for several 
programs. 

Fiscal and/or other reporting from the 
school district to higher levels of 
educational gov^^rnance for GENERAL 
EDUCATION 



Special Projects 



Special Services 



certain federal and state categorically 
funded instructional programs for specific 
student groups; does not include special 
education programs 

certain services provided by the school 
district from monies provided through 
general aid from state and local levels; 
recently, categorical aid from the federal 
Department of Education has supplemented 
support through funding handicapped programs 
covered under Special Services; these in- 
clude such programs as, Speech and Hearing, 
Home Teaching, Psychological Services, 
School Health, Children's Centers, and 
Special Education for Mentally Retarded 
and the Physically Handicapped. 
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III. The School District and Its Resources 

Table I shows the total income received by the school district by level 
of government funding for FY1979-80. Total district income for FYi979-80 was 
seventy million dollars ($70,000,000). The state of California provided forty- 
eight million dollars '($48, 000, 000) representing sixty-nine per cent (69%) of 
district total income. Local income from County sources and derived primarily 
from local property taxes was sixteen million dollars ($16,000,000), accounting 
for twenty-three per cent (23%) of the total. Funds received from federal 
sources amounted to six million dollars ($6,000,000) or eight per cent (8Z) of 
the district total. 

TABLE 1 

School District Income by Funding Level, FYI979-80 (in thousands)* 

Funding Level Income 

federal $ 6,000 (8%) 

state 48,000 (69%) 

local 16,000 (23%) 



TOTAL $ 70,000 



Source: ANNUAL FINANCIAL AND BUDGET REPORT, FY1979-80 (J-4i) 

*To protect district anonmymity, only approximate amounts of income 
are shown. These amounts are proportionately correct. 

The school district's income was distributed amoung five funds: the 
General Fund, Bond Interest and Redemption Fund, Special Reserve Fund, Cafe- 
teria Fund, and the Child Development Fund. As shown in Table 2, eighty-nine 
per cent (39'0 of district income comes from the General Fund. The income from 
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this Fund derives from block grants as well as categorical aid from federal, 
scace, and local sources. It is used for district administration, general and 
special instruction, support services as well as for overall district mainten- 
ance and operations. The remaining Funds are for auxiliary district functions 
and account for only eleven per cent (11%) of total district revenues. The 
Cafeteria Fund income derives principally from federal School Breakfast and Lunch 
Proi^rams. The Child Development Fund is principally for state funded Children's 
Centers to provide day care for the children of working parents. 

TABLE 2 

School District Income by Fund, FY1979-80 (in thousands)* 
Fund Income 

General Fund $62,000 (89%) 

Bond Interest and Redemption 1,700 (2%) 

Special Reserve 50 (-) 

Cafeteria 3,750 (5^) 

Child Development 2,500 (42) 

TOTAL $70,000 (100%) 

Source; ANNUAL FINANCIAL AND BUDGET REPORT, FY 1979-80 (J-41) 

*To protect district anonymity, only approximate amounts of 
income are shown* These amounts are proportionately correct. 

Table 3 shows how the school district's monies from the General Fund for 
Education are distributed* General Support comes through Basic Education, 
Instructional Support /Supervision, Pupil Services, and General Support and Admin- 
istration allocations. This support constituted approximately forty-nine million 
dollars (349,000,000) or eighty per cent (80%) of total General Funds at the 
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school district. Special Projects is the allocation for Categorical instruc- 
tional programs. It accounted for approximately ten per cent (10%) of district 
general funds or almost six million dollars ($6,000,000). Special Education 
accounted for about five million dollars, ($5,000,000) or eight per cent (8%) 
of all General Fund allocations. 

TABLE 3 

School District General Fund Expenditures for Education 
n 1979-80^ (in thousands) 

2 

IJISTRUCTION/SDUCATIOH $33 , 000 

Basic Education $28,000 
Special Education 5,000 

INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT/SUPERVISION 6,500 

PUPIL SERVICES 3,000 

SPECItVL PROJECTS 6,000 

GENERAL SUPPORT/ADllINISTRATION 12,000 

AUXILIARY PROGRAMS i>000 



TOTAL $61,500^ 



Source: ANNUAL FINANCIAL AND BUDGET REPORT, Fri979-80 (J-41) 

^otal from all funds is approximately $70,000,000. This 
represents General Fund expenditures. Therefore, it does 
not include Children's Centers or Cafeteria Services as 
well as certain other minor funds. 

^Proportional rather than actual funding amounts are presented 
to protect the school district's anonymity. Because of this 
and different methods of categorization, they may not agree 
with those presented elsewhere in this paper. Totals may 
differ as well. 



3 



Due to rounding, totals are not exact* 
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Our subsequent investigation shows the sampled school district to be typical 
of districts in Calif ornia in terras of the distribution of government revenue 
sources as well as by Funds, However, the state of California is somewhat 
atypical of most other states because it provides about seventy per cent (70%) 
of the overall funding of K-12 funding for education in the state. 

Public education in the United States has been traditionally a local enter- 
prise, and most funding has been provided at the local level. This was true of 
California as well until recently. However, the passage of Proposition 13 and 
the Serrano Decision have changed the state's role ^in education. With the pas- 
sage of Proposition 13 in 1978, local governments were unable to obtain the 
revenues needed for education from local property taxes. In addition the gerrapo 
Decision required the state of California to equalize per pupil expenditures 
among its school districts. In response to both of these events, the California 
Legislature enacted Chapter 282, Statutes of 1979 (AB 8) which sought to replace 
a portion of the property tax revenues lost by local agencies as well as to 
equalize expenditures- Assembly Bill 8 provides state funding for general edu- 
cation through a state block grant. 

Block Grants and Categorical Aid 

Income to the school district comes from block grants and categorical aid. 
Block grant funding is for general education and i& usually not tied to specific 
programs while categorical aid is usually restricted to a specific purpose; ordi- 
narily, to establish a particular program to serve a subset of the total student 
population. 

Of the school district's total income, fifty-six million dollars 
$5t>,000,000) comes from block grants. This represents eighty per cent (SO'J 
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of the district's total revenues. Of this, local revenues accounted for twenty- 
eight per cent (28%) , state revenues for sixty-eight per cent (68%) , and federal 
revenues for fi^ur per cent (4%)* (See Appendix D and Attachment.) 
local. State, and Federal Allocations 

Local funds are distributed to the school district directly by the County 
Auditors Office. These funds are primarily derived from property taxes and bond 
interest. In addition, the district obtains some local revenue from direct fee 
assessments for such services as day care and school lunches. 

Of total state funding of forty-eight million dollars ($48,000,000), approx- 
imtely forty million dollars ($40,000,000) or eighty-three percent (83%) was 
block grant funding for General Education. The remaining funds were for programs 
receiving state categorical aid. We identified sixteen (16) state programs. 
(See Appendix A for a listing of state allocations. Note: In the Appendix, only 
twelve (12) separate categoricals are shown. Four programs are combined under 
Special Education categoricals. The general headings used in Appendix A, Parts 
A through E, are the same as those used in the Governor's Budget. They will be 
used for the remainder of the discussion of district resources. For a definition 
of Consolidated and Nonconsolidated categoricals, see Glossary.) 

Consolidated and Nonconsolidated Categoricals, as used here, are defined 
according to California Department of Education designations. The designations 
did not always agree with those in use at the school district we studied. State 
Nonconsolidated Categoricals for Demonstrations Programs in Reading and Math; 
ESEA Title IV-c and Bilingual Education are treated under the Consolidated 
Reporting System by the district. Notably, the state Department of Education's 
own designation of the Gifted and Talented Program (previously. Mentally Gifted 
Minors Program) as a Consolidated Categorical has shifted to the Nonconsolidated 
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category due to requests from those groups affUiated with the program. The 
district's supervisor affiliated with this program told us that this change 
saved a lot of paper work. 

Of the state and/or federal and state-funded categorical programs, three 
were under the Consolidated Application System developed by the state to reduce 
the reporting load of stfhool districts. Consolidated Categoricals accounted for 
forty per cent (40%) of total funding by the state for all categoricals. It 
should be noted that Special Education Categoricals are expected to be consoli- 
dated at the district within the coming year. In order to receive federal fund- 
ing for the handicapped, it is necessary for districts to develop Special Educa- 
tion Master Plans. The increased reporting entailed by this together with federal 
planning grants has encouraged the state to develop Consolidated Reporting Systems 

for Specic.1 Education. 

It was more difficult to identify all of the federally funded Categorical 
Programs in which the district participated than to locate the state programs. 
State programs were itemized in the district's ANNUAL FINANCIAL AND BUDGET REPORTS 
while the only itemization provided for federal programs was for ESEA entitle- 
ments overall. Comprehensive Employment Training Programs, Vocational Education, 
and block grant monies for Federal Impact Aid. All remaining federal categori- 
cals were lumped together in a residual category of "other" in this report. 
UTiere federal Categoricals were under the umbrella of the Consolidated Projects 
reporting system, we were able to obtain a complete listing of district alloca- 
tions from its sources. However, we were unable to find any report at the school 
district level which identified all federal Nonconsolidated Categorical Programs 
in which Che school district participated. For a more complete itemization, we 
had to rely upon interviews. Since no one at the district was acquainted with 
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all federal programs, our listing of district participation in federal programs 
may be incomplete. 

Of the federal programs in which the district participated that we identified, 
none were funded directly by federal sources. The predominant pattern was for 
federal funds to be sent to the California Department of Education, which adminis- 
tered federal as well as state programs and reimbursed districts. From what could 
be determined, federal Child Development allocations are sent from federal offices 
to the state Department of Social Services and are then transferred to state 
Department of Education Offices for reimbursement of schools districts. CETA 
funds flowed to the district from local government agencies. (See Appendix B 
for a listing of all federal programs in which the district participated.) 

Of six million dollars ($6,000,000) of federal funds received by the dis- 
trict, over tvo hundred thousand ($?nO,000) representing four per cent (4^:^ 
were via block grants* The remaining ninety-six per cent (96%) of funds were 
received via Categoricals. 

The school district participated in at least ten federal Categorical pro- 
grams. Of these, almost three million dollars ($3,000,000) or forty-eight per 
cent (48%) of the funding was for the numerous components of ESEA Title 1 for 
the disadvantaged. (Unfortunately, we were unable to obtain a breakdown of these 
components.) ESEA Title 1 was the only federal Categorical to be designated 
under the state Consolidated Application Plan. Child Nutrition Programs under 
the School Breakfast and Lunch Acts received almost two million dollars 
($2,000,000) or thirty-two per cent (32%) of the federal allocation. The remain- 
ing sixteen per cent (16%) of funds are divided among numerous relatively small 
Categoricals, some of which are identified in Appendix B, 

Noticeably, by FY1979-80, the district had not yet participated in the 
federal program for the handicapped. In the following fiscal year, the district 
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was expecting to receive approximately six hundred thousand dollars ($600,000) 
for its participation in this program. 
The Environment 

The overall context within which the school district receives its funds 
is described here. Appendix C shows how the school district receives its 
funding allocations. Numerical designations (1) through (6) designate block 
grants while the remaining numbers (7) through (32) show categorical program 
grants. Accompanying bar graphs illustrate the proportionate amounts of cate- 
gorical and block grant aid at each level as well as showing the sources of 
funds for all school districts in California and the school district studied. 
(See Appendix D.) 

From Appendices C and D, it is readily apparent that the school district 
studied received funds from all levels of government and from more than one 
agency at the federal level. 

The total U.S. Department of Education budget for education in FY1979-80 
was over thirteen billion dollars ($13,689,000,000). After funds for higher 
education and federal operations are deleted, we estimate that over eight 
billion dollars ($8,000,000,000 plus) was left to be used principally for 
elementary and secondary education. (For sources and informatioi on how this 
total was arrived at, see Appendix D.)^ 

The state of California Department o£ Education received federal iponies 
of more than eight hundred million dollars ($866,700,000) for grades K-12 in 
FY1979-80. This is typical for California's federal allocation. Ihe state 
of California usually receives approximately ten per cent (10%) of federal 
education monies. This is commensurate with its population base. 



S^ote that we have been able to present only a partial account of federal 
expenditures for education, mainly that which comes throu-h the U.S. 
Department of Education. 



Of federal monies received, thirty-two million dollars ($32,000,000) or 
four per cent (43;) was used for state operations. The remainder was given to 
school districts. Fifteen percent (15%) or one hundred and thirty million 
dollars ($130,000,000) was Federal Impact Aid and issued as a Block Granc. 
The remaining funds were allocated via separate categorical programs. 

The state of California budgeted an additional sum of almost seven billion 
dollars ($6,800,000,000) for elementary and secondary education in FY1979-80. 
Almost six billion dollars ($5,900,000,000) or eighty-seven per cent (87%) 
was in the form of block grant funding. For the remaining thirteen per cent 
(13%) of categorical aid, varying amounts were added by the state to eight 
federally funded programs. In addition, the state of California entirely funded 
twelve of the identified categoricals, according to what we could determine. 

According to a Budget Summary from the Legislative Analysts 's Office, it 
was estimated that from ALL SOURCES California school districts received 
nearly eleven billion dollars ($10,800,000,000) in Fn779-80. Of this twenty- 
five per cent (25Z) was local, sixty-five per cent (65%) state, and ten per 
cent (lOZ) federal. 

The school district studied received proportionately similar allocations. 
(See page 14.) 

Observation of the OVERALL FUNDING FLOW to the sample school district re- 
veals that while most funding is via block grant, many cateogrically aided 
programs retain their distinct designation all the way to the district level. 
For example, ESEA Title 1, the federal program for the disadvantaged, remains 
ESEA Title 1 funding even to the district level and is never combined with 
the state compensatoiTr program of Economic Impact Aid. The programs never 
^**^ecame subsumed under one categorical umbrella. Even while the state of 
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Calif oimia has made an attempt to consolidate some reports for certain programs, 
those programs remain distinct and separate in terms of their designation and 
funding. At the federal level, none of the categoricals is consolidated in 
any way. Secondly, overall funding flows show that the sample school district 
receives funds from all levels of government and even from several agencies at 
the federal level. Most of the resources to the district still come from the 
state of California, however. The state retains nearly all of the direct al- 
location linkages and direct authority over the allocation of funds. It allo- 
cates not only a major share of block grant funds but exercises nearly total 
control over the allocation of school district funds. (See Appendix C.) 

The next question to be asked is what constraints this system of fund al- 
location places on the school district, tor this, we begin by focussing on 
accountability through reporting requirements and its importance at the school 
district . 

IV* The Demands of Accountability; Reporting Requirements 

The demands of accountability are assessed in terms of the amount of staff 
time needed for preparation of reports. Unfortunately, no direct and precise 
measurements of staff time could be made. For instance, we were unable to 
determine how much staff time the preparation of categorical program reports 
required nor could we compare that time to the demands posed by all other re- 
quired reports. A less direct method of showing the demands of accountability 
on staff time is by looking at the number and characteristics of required 
reports. 

Taking this latter approach, we first attempt to show the number of reports 
from the CALIFOR.NIA STATE REPORT CALENDAR prepared at the school district for 
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both federal and state agencies. Of these reports, the proportion linked to 
federal and state categorical programs is identified. (See Figure 1.) Then, 
we describe the basic reporting requirements for categorical programs processed 
through the Special Projects department of the school district. 
School District Reporting 

As-noted earlier, the findings on how many reports are written by the 
school district are based upon questions asked of school district personnel. 
Often, no one knew for certain whether a particular report was prepared and, 
if so, by what department. Therefore, given the ambiguities involved in collec 
ting data such as this, we offer the findings shown in Figure 1 as a general 
indication of reporting activity at the district. 

The CALIFORNIA STATE REPORT CALENDAR is sent from the state Department of 
Education to each school district in California. It contains a listing of the 
reports required of the school districts for both federal and state Departments 
of Education. Without special waivers, the state is not supposed to ask for 
reports not appearing on this list. All school districts are required to pre- 
pare certain reports for the overall educational program. Others are necessary 
only if a school district is participating in one or more special programs. 
With the aid of district personnel and the STATE CALENDAR, an attempt was made 
to find the locus and extent of report requirements imposed upon the school 
district. These findings are showh in Figure 1 and Appendix E. 

(FIGURE 1 about here) 

Figure 1 indicates that the CALIFORltllA STATE REPORT CALENDAR, 1980, lists 
approximately three hundred and twenty-three (323) reports. The pcesent study 
includes all reports on the CALENDAR except those listed 'as required'. It 
therefore includes two hundred and £orty--one (241) or seventy-five per cent 
(75"0 of the reports listed on the CALENDAR in 1980. 
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Figure 1 

REPORTING BY SAMPLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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Of these two hundred and forty-one (241) DIFFERENT TYPES of reports, the 
district prepared one hundred and fifty-three reports (153) or sixty-four per 
cent (64%) of the total. One hundred and three (103) or sixty-seven per cent 
(67%) of these reports are for categorical programs • 

Of the one hundred and fifty-three KINDS of reports prepared, one hundred 
and seven (107) or seventy per cent (70%) were prepared for the state of Cali- 
fomia. ,The remainder were for federal agencies. Although not shown in Figure 
1, we found that sixty-one per cent of the reports by type prepared at the 
district for the state were for categorical programs while thirty-nine per 
cent were for block grant funds. 

Total NUI'IBER of reports takes into account that certain reports are written 
several times per year. Thus, a monthly report on the CALENDAR is reported as 
twelve (12) and a quarterly report as four (4) under Number of Reports in 
Appendix E. Figure 1 shows that by taking into account the number of reports 
written, the proportional amount of reporting for categorical programs in rela- 
tion to total reporting increases slightly* The proportion of reports co the 
state of California rather than federal agencies also increases when number 
rather than types of reports are considered, indicating that program linked 
reports are slightly more likely to be required on a quarterly or monthly basis. 
Using number of reports, the proportion for categorical programs is seventy-four 
per cent (74%) or one hundred and fifty-three (153) of two hundred and si:< (206) 

reports or seventy-eight per cent (78%) of the total district reports, 

2 

Reporting and Funding 

Comparing the levels of governance which supply the school district income 

"The statistics comparing reporting and funding must be viewed with considerable 
caution because the Calendar only listed required federal reports for a six month 
period; therefore, to make the comparison relevant to the yearly period for other 

reports and funds, we estimated the number of federal reports by doubling the 
number of federal reports to reflect a twelve month period. 
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with the amount of reporting requ;Lred by these levels, we find from Figure 2 
that while federal agencies only accounted for eight per cent (8%) or six 
million dollars ($6,000,000) of district income, they represent thirty per 
cent (30%) of total reports prepared by type. By number of reports written, 
they represent twenty-two per cent {21%) or forty-six (46) reports. State 
reports account for the remaining seventy per cent (70%) by type or seventy- 
eight per cent (78%) by number of reports prepared by the district, which is 
about the same proportion as State funds received. Local government supplies 
twenty-three per cent (23%) of district income but only receives copies of cer- 
tain fiscal reports sent to the state from what we could learn. No reports 
were identified as written directly for county agencies although there probably 

» 

are a few. These reports would not be listed on the STATE REPORT CALENDAR. 

' (FIGURE 2 about here) 

V 

Comparing categorical and block grant types of funding with the proportion 
of district reporting by type, eighty per cent (80%) or fifty-six million dollars 
($56,000,000) was for block grant funding of education overall while thirty- 
three per cent (33%) or fifty (50) reports were prepared to account for these 
general funds* 

By numbers of reports for block grant funds, twenty-six per cent (26%) 
of district reports accounted for eighty per cent (80%) of district funding. 

Since much of the reporting appeared to be due to categorical programs, 
more indepth interviews were conducted in the Special Projects department of 
the school district to obtain information on the content of these reports. 

Categorical Reports 

The school district has a Special Projects department which handles many 
of the Consolidated and Nonconsolidated Categoricals. This department assumes 
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primary responsibility tor the following programs: ESEA Title I; ESEA Title 
IV--C; Indian Education; School Improvement; Economic Impact Aid; Vocational 
Education; Regional Occupation; Bilingual; and CETA programs • 

A Consolidated Application System has been devised by the State of Cali- 
fornia for certain federal and state categorical programs. Of the programs ad- 
ministered by the Special Projects office of the school district, only Vocational 
Education, Regional Occupation programs, CETA, and Indian Education were not in- 
cluded in this System^ 

The Consolidated Reporting System contains four components: a Consolidated 
Application, School and District Level Plans, Self-evaluation Instruments, and 
Compliance Review. (See Appendices F-1 through F-4.) 

The Consolidated Application is the initial application for Special Projects 
categorical aid. The Application xs prepared by the Special Projects department 
of the school district. It is submitted at least two times a year to the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education Office of Deputy Superintendent of Programs, 
Consolidated Programs Division, DistriQt Support Unit. It primarily documents 
the money requested; number of pupils, teachers, and administrators, ethnicity 
of participants; and program affiliation. 

Consolidated School Level Plans are prepared in response to federal and 
state legislative requirements of ESEA Title I, EIA, and the School Improvement 
Program. Originally, School Level Plans were only required of those schools 
participating in Early Childhood Education. School Improvement, the replacement 
program for Early Childhood Education, extended enrollment eligibility from 
primary grade levels to include K-12 grade levels. Reports are prepared at 
the school sites and submitted to the Special Projects department. This depart- 
nient assumes district level administrative responsibility for these plans and 
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has staff that train and advise school officials on plan preparation. Not all 
of the district's schools were participating in the School Improvement Program. 
While most of the elementary schools in the district participated in the School 
Improvement Program^ none of the secondary schools participated. In FY1979-'80, 
the state of California provided seven million dollars ($7,000,000) in planning 
grants for schools serving Grades 7-12 to develop plans and participate in the 
program. This allocation was in addition to disbursements for program 
participation. ^ 

The School Improvement Plans are prepared at school sites with the partici- 
pation of School Site Councils. They must be revised every three years. The 
Plan must contain summaries of the assessments on which it is based, a descrip- 
tion of the planned program including instructional, support, ongoing planning, 
and evaluation activities • Special requirements are added bused upon the char- 
acteristics of a school's student population • For example, if a school has 
American Indian students, the Plan must include a program description specific 
to this population. Similar requirements are imposed for students designated 
as Neglected or Delinquent in secondary schools. In this and many other cases, 
additional special forms are required. 

Both the School Improvement Plans and the Consolidated Application usually 
include several attached forms to accommodate the reporting requirements attached 
to certain population or one of the Consolidated programs. As a result of the 
many requirements of these docusments, they are often over fifty pages long 
and sometimes much more lengthy. 

At the school district, the Special Projects department oversees and advises 
the schools on the preparation of School Level Plans. In addition, it is 
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responsible for the development of a District Level Plan in which it lists its 
procedures for providing schools with information about School Improvement, 
policies regarding the establishment of School Site Councils as well as District 
Advisory Boards, plans fbr phasing in schools, and other information on its 
administrative oroceduras. 

Until recently, annual onslte school inspection was made by state personnel 
tor all schools participating in ESEA Title 1. The U.S. Department of Education 
requires Program Compliance Reviews every three years for ESEA Title 1 parti- 
cipation. Rat^her than conducting annual reviews, the state now complies with 
the less rigid three year review requirement. And schools that performed poorly 
in previous years do not receive a review visit but rather a "program assistance 
visit". (See state of California, DepartmenC of Education, EVALUATION REPORT 
OF CONSOLIDATED .APPLICATION PROGRAMS, 1977-78, p. 36-38.) 

The Special Projects department prepares its own self-assessment reports 
for Consolidated programs. One example is an ANNUAL SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED 
PROJECTS ACHIEVEMENTS TESTS. In addition, several surveys are conducted and 
reported on for such Consolidated Programs as Bilingual Eduction. All of these 
activities and/or reports are in response to program requirements. Some repor- 
ting requirements were for programs within the Consolidated System but were 
external to its reporting. (For a complete listing of reports required for 
the Consolidated Application System, see .Appendix F-4. This listing includes 
reports prepared by state as well as local education agencies.) 

For federal and state Categorical programs under Che Consolidated Appli- 
cation System, reporting prepared directly for federal agencies was minor in 
terms of the tine required. Without a doubt, the major effort was report writ- 
ing for the state for these programs. In fact, our discussions with district 
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personnel from this department led us to believe that the overall number of 
federal reports required directly presented a somewhat distorted view of 
reporting efforts done directly for the U.S. Department of Education* For 
most programs, reports prepared for the federal level directly were peripheral 
to the overall reporting effort and much less time consuming. With the excep- 
tion of bilingual education, this was particularly true of programs within 
Che Consolidated Application System for Special Projects, 

As should be apparent, reporting to the state for programs under the Con- 
solidated Application System required considerable effort at both the central 
district level, in particular, within the Special Projects department and at 
Che school sites, 

R^eports required for Nonconsolidated Categorical program administered by 
the Special Projects department are considered next* 

Vocational Education, the oldest of the categorical programs, required 
a similar set of reports to the Consolidated effort except that only district 
level plans were required. And while participation required self evaluative 
reporting with the possibility of periodic state evaluation, none had been 
carried out in recent years. However, reporting was extensive, involving 
applications, district plans, and evaluative elements. 

CETA programs were also administered by the Special Projects department. 
Reporting for these programs appeared to be primarily fiscal. However, since 
this program was not investigated thoroughly, we are uncertain. 

The school district participated in an Indian Education program for which 
it received a small federal grant of forty thousand dollars ($40,000). For 
this competitive grant, it was necessary to submit an Application putting 
forth objectives, administrative, implementation, and evaluation procedures. 
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In addition, it was necessary to keep separate files for each child and to 
conduct a parent survey, and submit evaluation reports. 

Having described reporting effort and the demands it placed upon the dis- 
'•.rict* we next focus on the structural arrangements for report preparation. 
In particular, we ask: what is the organizational arrangement for report 
preparation? Looking at report preparation overall, what reporting patterns 
emerge? 

V. School District Response 

Organization of Reporting at the School District 

The preceding exploration of the locus, extent, and content of reporting 
implies that this activity consumes considerable school district time and there- 
fore is of central importance to district administration. We now focus on how 
the school district responds to these reporting requirements. The questions 
addressed here are: does the school district coordinate its report writing 
activity, and how comprehensive is the reporting? 

Presented here are our impressions based on an exploratory effort. These 
findings should not be considered as definitive, but as giving direction for 
further indepth study of district efforts to coordinate reporting activity. 
Our findings are based upon the titles of reports written by a given division 
and/or department and are intended to show overall patterns; they do not neces- 
sarily reflect what happens to each report, due to the limitation inherent in 
this data gathering effort. More significantly, no one aC the school district 
knew for sure where many of the reports were prepared • 

An examination of how report writing tasks are handled at the district 
revealed that every division visited was occupied with writing reports for 
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federal and state agencies. These divisions are: Office of Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Business Services, Elementary Education, Special Services, and Per- 
sonnel Services. Within these divisions, we wore able to identify twenty de- 
partments whose activities included writing reports for federal and state 
Departments of Education. Reporting for other federal and state agencies was 
not examined. (See Appendix G for School District Organization Chart and 
Appendices 1-2 through 1-6 and J-1 through J-6 for report writing by division 
and department.) 

Each of these reports is nominally passed through the Business Division 
of the school district before being sent to federal and state agencies. How- 
ever, no one within that Division or any other was knowledgeable about ALL of 
the reporting required, and there was no evidence to indicate an overarching 
organizational framework for the coordination of the separate reporting efforts. 

A major cleavage in the administration of reporting activity appeared to 
exist between fiscal and programmatic accounting. It was difficult to find 
school administrators with detailed knowledge of both aspects of reporting. 

Fiscal reporting is done primarily to show income received and how it is 
spent. The district's fiscal reporting system appeared to be straightfon/7ard 
and relatively well coordinated internally. The preparation of these types of 
reports took place within one division, with all of its departments located 
close to one another in the central administration building. Financial reports 
were prepared for the California State Financial Services Division, Local 
Assistance Bureau. Most reporting effort was directed toward writing a single 
comprehensive report, the AJJUJUAL FIHANCIAL AITO BUDGET REPORT (J-41) and its 
SUPPLEMENTS. This report presented a general overview of key fiscal transactions 
by the school district. '.Jhile key personnel within the Business Division might 
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not know precisely what reports were written for what aspects of fiscal repor- 
ting activity, they had a general knowledge of the relationships of individual 
fiscal accounts to the school budget overall. Therefore, it was not necessary 
to interview as many personnel to find out about fiscal accounting as it was 
for its counterpart, programmatic reporting. 

Programmatic reporting refers to accounts written to describe educational 
activities and support in services. It refers to general educational processes 
as well as those related to specific categorical programs. 

When we attempted to find a district administrator who might draw a com- 
posite picture of the reporting framework for programmatic accountability, we 
discovered that no one was capcible of doing so. However, it was easy to find 
personnel who could tell us about all reporting requirements for General Educa- 
tion. Only data on enrollments, staff and pupil cliaracteristics, and standard- 
ized tests scores for certain grade levels were required, and all of this repor- 
ting activity was done through the Data Processing, and Testing and Evaluation 
departments. These departments were in adjoining offices, and personnel worked 
closely with one another. 

Reporting for categorical programs was scattered throughout many departments 
in the ^^'strict. Some of these departments were: Special Projects, Special 
Services, Children's Centers, Adult Education, Food Services, Driver Training, 
Driver Safetv, and School-Age Parenting. No one at the district was able to 
describe aLL of these programs or what reporting was required for participation 
in them. 

Administrators of Special Projects and Special Education did have an over- 
view of a cluster of programs for which they reported. However, one supervisor 
wor:<ing on programs within the Consolidated Application System expressed despair 



that the various legal constraiats placed upon each separate program within 
the system had resulted in neither comprehensive accounting for all programs 
nor reduced paperwork. In fact, he felt that paper^^ork had increased tremen- 
dously under the Consolidated Reporting System and did not feel this had been 
particularly helpful to the instructional effort at the schools. He was also 

ncerned that the legislated mandates for EACH program were often conflicting 
with one another when several specific programs were implemented at a school 
simultaneously. However, no specific examples were cited. 

Even for Consolidated Categorical programs, legislation authorizes them 
and specifies their accountability requirements SEPARATELY. This legislation 
includes: Assembly Bill 65 (Chapter 894, Statues of 1977), School Improvement; 
(Chapter 2.5, Division 7, Statues of 1965), the Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act; 
(,SB1329, Chapter 978 v Statues of 1976, as amended), the Chacon-Moscone Biliiiisual 
Bicultural Education Act of 1976; (Senate Bill 90, Chapter 1406, Statutes of 
1972); and the Elementary Education Act (ESEA) Title 1 (PL 89-10, as amended). 

Further investigation showed that all of the Categoricals, whether con- 
solidated or not, carried their own unique set of accounting requirements • >Iany 
reports were required to meet these many requirements > Fifty-three central 
district administrator^ were employed by the school district. Most of them 
were engaged in overseeing and/or preparing reports. Their concerns were to 
see that specific requirements for reporting were met. 

To summarize, there was no overarching framework for reporting at the 
school district. Two distinctively separated domains of activity could be 
identified: fiscal and programmatic^ accounting. A coordinated system for fis- 
cal accounting to the state had developed, and a separate, very sparse system 
of accounting had developed for general education. However, accounting for the 
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many categorical programs in which the district was engaged resulted in a 
widely dispersed system of reporting activity involving many employees. 

We do not think that the lack of coordination at the school district 
studied is due to any peculiarities of this district's management. On the 
contrary, this district's administrators appeared concerned and highly 
competent. 

VI, Structural Impacts 

System of Accounting 

A noticeable consequence of the dispersed and disparate controls from 
higher levels together with the differentiated structure at the district level 
is an elaborate maze of upward reporting linkages. In our efforts to illustrate 
this, we first attempted to present a mapping of all reports sent from the school 
district to various upper level units. This resulted in so many links that 
particular ones could no longer be followed. As a result, we show separate 
maps limited to linkages for three kinds of reporting. Mainline accounting from 
the school district to the California State Department of Education is shown 
in Figure 3. Mainline accounting refers to that accounting for other than cate- 
gorically funded programs. Accounting from the school district to the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education for categorical programs is shown in Figure 
4. Finally, Figure 5 illustrates direct reporting from the school district to 
the U.S. Department of Education. 

The diagrams presented in Figures 3 through 5 contain only divisions and 
departments primarily responsible for preparing reports and do not represent 
the state or school district's complete organization. (For this, see Appendices 
G and H.) 

(FIGURES 3, 4 and 5 about here) 
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FIGURE 3 



Reporting Linkages: School District to Gxlifornia Department of Education 

for Mainline Accounting 
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FIGURE 4 
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FIGURE 5 

Reporting Linkages: School District to U.S. Department of Education 
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Figure 3 shows thi^there are relatively few linkages from the school 
district to the state Depv^rtment of Education for mainline accounting. Even 
so, there does not appear tils^e overall integration and coordination of controls 
over mainline accounting. We >^pecially note that vertically parallel units 
have developed at the school district to mirror the departmental structure at 
the state level. For instance, th^ Financial Services division at the state 
has its equivalent Business Service-s division at the school district level, A 
similar phenomenon can be seen among the other state and local level units. In 
most cases, key reporting routes connect vertically parallel units. 

Figure 4 shows increasingly complex reporting arrangements in the case of 
specially funded programs. This is as expected since each of these programs 
carries its own unique set of controls with much separate reporting to accommodate 
them. Most of the reporting from the Special Projects subunits is to the Cen- 
tralized Services unit of the Consolidated Programs division, \fliile direct 
reporting appears to be coordinated in the case of Consolidated Projects, this 
is somewhat deceptive. Once reports are received by the Centralized Services 
unit, the individual components are fanned out to many subunits within the 
Office of Programs. For example, the School Improvement Plans (A-127-S) and 
the Consolidated Application (A-127-D) are both received by the Centralized 
Services unit under the Division of Programs. A-127S remains in the audit file 
of Centralized Services and is used by state consultants from other Consolidated 
Programs division unit except for the Elementary and Secondary Support units. 
The many consultants at the state level check for compliance with the regula- 
tions of various programs. The District Support unit checks for Compliances 
with A'-UTD, the fiscal application. 



The major FISCAL link for both programs within and external to Consolidated 
reporting is directly from the Accounting unit of the Business Services division 
^f the school district to the Local Assistance Bureau of the Financial Services 
division at the state level. Hence, a major disjointing of controls for all 
specially funded programs appears to be in the break between fiscal and substan- 
tive accounting links. 

Figure 5 shows that most departments within the school district report to 
Che U.S. Department of Education, as well as to other federal agencies. It 
was not possible to discover all of the federal agencies to whom the school 
district reported. Neither of these agencies nor the subdivisions within the 
U.S. Department of Education are shown in Figure 5. As discussed earlier, the 
reports to the U.S. Department of Education apparently represent observance of 
more minor reporting requirements with the exception of a few programs which 
have retained stronger linkages to the federal government, such as vocational 
education. 

If we were to overlay the maps shown in Figures 3, 4, and 5, the accounting 
links become very deise. The complexity resulting from dispersed controls and 
the expanded levels of governance becomes readily apparent. 

Administrative Complexity at the School District 

Our descriptive study suggests that due to the Imposition of increased 
demands from these Special Programs, the administrative structure of the school 
district has become more complex. (See AppendLx K-1 and K--2.) This is shown 
by the substantial number of administrators retained by the district specifi- 
cally for and funded by categorical programs, especially. Special Projects and 
Special Education. Central district administrators funded by federal categorical 
aid amounted to seventeen (17) of fifty-three (53) central district administrative 
staff or thirty-two per cent (32%) of total central administrative staff. 
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It is probable that there is considerable swelling of the mainline/state 
Categorical category due to funding of personnel for the many state categorical 
programs. However, this information was not obtained. 

Overall, we surmise that sheer increased volume of activities requires 
additional administrative and support staff although we present no evidence. 

Physical Impediments to Horizontal Communication 

The administrative and departmental expansion of the central school district 
through the years has resulted in spatial separation of offices of mainline ad- 
ministrators and those administering categorical programs. As new programs 
were implemented and expanded, the school district was required to add additional 
facilities for its operations. However, this has resulted in a disjointed 
physical plant. (See Appendix L.) As exhibited in the attached map, the 
Special Projects office is several blocks away from central administration 
offices; the Special Services office is several miles away in another city 
altogether. Adult education is at least a mile away, and the Mentally Gifted 
program is administered from the hinterlands, to name but a few of the programs 
conducted from dispersed parts of the district. 

VII. Conclusions 

The advent of categorical aid for Special Programs in recent years has 
expanded the levels from which the school district obtained its fiscal resources. 
Whereas, school districts have traditionally received their major funding from 
local and state levels, additional allocations now coming to the school district 
are coming from federal and state levels of governance for Special Programs. 
However, the school district studied received less than twenty per cent (20%) 
of its fiscal allocations via Categorical Programs. 
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Separate demands for accountability for each of these Categorical Programs 
has resulted ia a proliferation of paperwork at the school district level de- 
spite efforts by the state of CalifoTOi* co begin to consolidate the reporting 
required . 

The school district responded to these increased institutional demands by 
developing an increasingly complex and differentiated administrative and depart- 
mental structure together with a spatially dispersed physical plant. 

Implications that might be drawn from these school district structural 
Impacts are: 

(1) Additional complexity and differentiation of administrative structure 
makes it increasingly difficult for a district to be able to maintain an over- 
arching framework within which to conduct the overall educational enterprise. 

(2) Separate, highly specific, and often disparate reporting requirements 
for som^ of the programs meant that all district departments were involved in 
writing reports for federal and state agencies. This implies that coordination 
of programs became exceedingly difficult* 

(3) Coordination of activity at the administrative level of the school 
district was no doubt aggravated by the difficulty of horizontal communication 
among school district administrators resulting from the dispersion of central 
district administrative facilities. 

(4) The inordinate amount of report preparation required by external 
agencies required that administrative attention be directed upward rather than 
down toward the instructional activities at the school sites. 
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APPENDIX K 

SCHOOL DISTRICT PAimCIPATlON IN" STATE riTNDED PROGRAliS, FY1979-SO 

Procroi-n Approximato Punainc^ 

(tn thousand*) 

Part A; Gene raX Education 

Basic and Equalization Aid 5:39,000 
Transportation of Handicapped Pupils 170 
Urban Impact Aid '^"^^ 

Part B: Consolidated Cate^oricals 
School Improvement Pro^jraiM 

Economic Impact Aid 1,-»00 
State Preschool Progrram 300 



Othor State Income 



Subtotal ^ 2,1^0 

Part C: Nonconsoladatod Cato_j;oricals 

Demonstration Pro^jrams in Roadin(; and ^*ath S 

Driver TraminG/Safety Education 113 
(regular and handicapped) 

Instructional Materials 17 

Adult Education 3^7 < 

Environmental Education 73 

Gifted and Talented 

Subtotal 7^0 

Part i>i StatOt Court and Fodoral VaJulat^>^ ujUviiou-n 

Parx: £: Spocial Education Categoricotl^ ^i700 



Total Gonoral t\uio Income i rom Scaio ^0,000 

Othor District Income rrnm st.\ti^ 
Oaf et eria Fund 

Ohild Nutrition Program 17<> 
,hlld Do v^lopmont Fund 

Childrons Cent»^r;3. J,'>u< 

Child Nutrition 

Grand iot.^i 

l:o protect school district anor.'.-rity, ipprnximato raci.or 

than actual anounis art* providie<> . 
\istod under Part r, Ciiil.*, Care Oare.^oricai- m vrp.*n<ix\ 



3Duc to roundinCf total i& only approximate* 

5o 



(in CUousands) 



Procrram Ap^roximat e Fund in g 

Part A: Go n oral Education 

Fodoral Impact Aroa {PL8l-S7^) ' 23^ 

Subtotal V 

Port B; Consolidated Cat eroricala* ^ 

tSZA Title I (PL89-10) 2,900 

Subtotal ^ 2t900 

Part C : Non consolidated Cato;rorii::al3 

wSI;a 

Migrant education 20 
Indian Zducation 

VocatioutJL L'ducation ^15 

Xitlo XV-c 8 

Indochxncae education 20 

Bilingual Uducation^ 50 

C*arA 2i»0 

Subtotal V 595 

Part D: Stat Court « and rcdc ral I.andat<?5 uiiIznoT/ri 

Port !IandicaPpgd Z^ducation — — 

•^th»r r*^drral Incomo ^'>^ 



Total 'Joncral Fund Incomo from 

Fodoral dourcca .'',000 



pthpr Digtri Xncorio fron redo ml aourcos 
Caf otoria rund 

Child Nutrition Programs ^1,^00 
Ch i Id Dovgloonent Fxind* * 

Ci:lld Nutrition lOO 



Grand Total < .->,000 

^To protect school cistrlct anon^'Tnlr^% approuxnato rar^or 

,^":han actual amounts of Tundinc arc prosontoa, 

•^Li5toU undor Tart Child Caro Cat o^oricali^ in ^.prondi.-; 



^ouroe; :onsolidatQci Ang^licat ion (A-12Ti>) anu .irnuaX 



APPENDIX 0 



Funding Flow to School District 



Othor 



TOTAL 



$ 6.2 Bii 



Other Federal 
Afjencics 




Fed 



Federal 
DOE 



3. 9. 12. 14. 17. 18,20, 22. 23. 26. 30 



▼ 

Fod Fod/ Stato 




California 


3. 9 


17,18,21 


1,4.6.6.7.8.10.1 1.13.15.16.19.24,25.27 






12. M 


22.28.30 








20,23 


31.32 







\ 

Local Other Local 



Sample 
School 
District 



3.0 


17.21,22.26 


1,4.5.7.8.15.16.25 


2 


Misc. 


14.20 


30,'' 1.32 
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Fod Fod/ S*Qto 



Stnlo 



1 of 3 



SailTtU JKDiaiAl. ANIJ STAITi OP CAl.iraiNIA FINANCIAI. TIlAHhACriOrG m\ miCATUti, l'Y197»-80 

(in tlKXisaiuJs) 



1 £)tutc A|)()ortloniitunt 

2 UkihX A|>|xirnoivi)fiil 

t IhUin In^uict Aid 

Si'lvji)! ImpnmiiK'iit l*n)(;nun 
h'OiKinli* lin|kict Aid 
ll^lA TUlc 1 

MiUor tliinih It(Mdin|£ l»ri)i;nun 
N.Ulv(* iVixTlraii Imllun Erluu-at ion 



7 
H 
SI 
10 
11 



Kim TUlo lV-1). ixiKX)! IJbrui h*^ 
oikJ I ivU met tonal Ui»L>airiH»i* 



Miimi|Ai:J 

tl i:ib\ Title I - MlgntiU Viiueution 

If* lititiuuantt Um l'ix)t;riuiis in 
iUMitinu ^kiHl UttlKmtt ICS 

Ui !>« iv«T 'h a tiiinK/3;ttoty 

l«tii«.tl i.m (n-toilar uiui iuiklloupixxl ) 



$7U(>.1(X) 



$7mi, UK) 



tkn* IK)|e' 



FixJoral A(>iX>r(.ionment 
to Calltoriiiu 



$!>H0,7*11^ 



$21/7.513 



Local Assl&tunce 
Fc\3eral Slute Local 



$5,290,200 



$1,753,000 



$130,000 



— 62,100 — - 

60,400 — 
1,000 

$130,000 $5,413,700 $1,753.(X)0 

$ 135.306 ™- 
141, 5oa — . 



$277. ino 



14.0r»5 

m 



l().12i5 



$ 12.8i«^ 

$-i93.2i>2 $300,993 



^12,301) 



2.001 



17.128 



Sumjile 
SclKX)! Dl:.lrlct 



$ 39.000 
12.000 
230 
1)50 
I7t) 

$r)2.35(> 

$ 450 
l.KX) 



3tX) 
$ 5 .OfXI 

$ 20 



113 



2 of 3 



1/ In;,(nk-I ioiul iUtcrial^ 

SlafI iH'Vfloiiiifiit l>i\)KrunKdi 
I') U%\iM\ hiliicathm (ftxlcrul prourain) 

IM Mult fcilurat U>n ApporlUHm-rits 
2U Adult i\ii>\c FiKi«"uti(>n 



r«irtH'r Oiutum'e Cenlera 
hiiv 1 1 tiiiiKJiitu 1 yi\\nn\ t lo» 
GltHtl uikI 'I\ilciU««i 
iiisinu^t liMiul Tf levdwlon 



21 

hn&fUTiAI. 

siariurAh 

to S'lHf lal hliH at 

sisinnrAi. 

c (lu lU r^iti i( it>n 

M«lrHM*AI. 



ERLC 



i.UVilt |U|,M. 



$U)l!,t)0() 
n/a 

$ 71.735 

? J,7«0 
$ l,l65,!»*Jlt4 



:iO1.2l0 

l: It) 

$ trio. (XX) ts( 



Fttletul Apixirt loiYTtoiU 
to Fal Uornla 



Ux:al Assli>t(U)oe 



65 

n\ 
7, an 

I4,2ut 



105 



$ Ui.lHd 

$ m,\m 

% :>1,(XK) 

:iliJi,i!78 

$1 .irjii,t>l() 



n/a f>t.906 
ii/a 

imkiKiM) 

b4.781 

H2.597 

7,141 — - 

rj,:U)i 

$ 358 
n/u 13,730 

821 

$117.81)0 23.1.842 



SCI, 291 



3,349 
14l,6iJC 



$i>3,29l $145,015 

$iM,2ti:i $H50.2^13 
$'M,2(>3 $^1150^13 

$ 53.212^'^ $UU).7l38^^ 
325,278 40.(X)5 

$37H.41K) $200,863 



Sl^IkwI niiili irt 



17 

40 
215 
34(P 



75 
240 

$l,«r7« 



unknown 

$2,700 
$2.7(X) 



$2j:mx 

2.IH0 
$-1,180 



*l.ar/.2-n $(J.76B.y<>l $1.753.(XX) $65.(i(i2 



ATTACHMEOT TO APPENDIX C 



Footnotes 

(1) Appendix is presented with some reservations due to the 
difficulty in verifying the accuracy of the allocations 
for programs at all levels. It represents programs whxch 
appeared in the Governor's Budget and does not xnclude 
all federal Department of Education Program approprxations 
nor most of those emanating; from other federal agencxes. 

(2) Local Assistance refers to federal and state funds distributed 
by the California State Department of Education to local 
school districts and special education schools. 

(3) To protect the anonymity of the school district studied, its 
funding has been changed slightly. 

(h) This category includes funding for ESEA I - Migrant Education, 
listed here as a Nonconsolidated Categorical according to the 
California State Budget classif icatory schema. 

(5) This amount does not include ESEA Title I-Migrant because it 
is reported separately by the State of Calif omxa. 

(6) Funds administered by the Office of Child Development are 
not included. 

(7) This amount is included in ESEA I vmder Consolidated 
Categoricals . 

(o) All funding for Adult Instruction is included. 

(9) This amount does not include all FY1979-80 expenditures; the 
Budget Act of 1980, a California Law, approprxated an addxt- 
ional $2^^,760,933 to meet deficits for FY1979-80. 



(10) Childrens Centers 

(11) FYI98O-8I 

(12) FYI98O-8I 



(13) Totals are based upon the procrams listed and are not 
necessarily coinpiet'j. 



Block /Categorical 
Funding 

1 



Appenaix u 
ALLOCATIONS FOR EDUCATION 1979-80 



Fadofal DOE Budgot 




$8.2 Bil 



F6dofal Appropriation to California 




$867 Mil 



Revenue Sources 
federal/state/local 




est. $10.8 Bil 



OA Budgot 




OA RovenuQS All So urcoa: K-12 
• •»««•( • • • 



•»•••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••• 

•••••• • 




$6.8 Bi! 



$70 Mil 



est. $10.8 Bil 



OA School DIatricta Incomo (rom Gonoral Fund 



::: 



:::: 



.rr— rrrrrt: 



$9.1 Bil 



Sarnplo School DlatrJct 



•••• « 

• • • 

::::: 



$70 Mil 



,Trrr: 



6, J 



Attaclmiont to Appendix D 

Block Grant /Categorical Funds , 1979-80 

1. $786 Mil (9*6fO/57*^l^Bil 

2. $130 Mil (l5>)/3737 Mil (85:^) 

3. $9 Bil (83JO/$1|880 Bil (l7f^) 
h. $5.9 Bil {87^o)/$.9 Bil {13^0) 

5. $56 Mil {SOfo)/$lh Mil (205i) 

Government Revenue Sources , 1979-80 (federal, state, local) 

6, Sl.0i*8 Bil (lOfi), i?7.013 Bil (65^^), ^2.778 Bil (25^0 

7, $6kh Mil W), $6.4 Bil (71^^), $1*9 Bil (215^^), Coxanty $26 Mil(OfO 

8. $6 Mil (8f0, 548 Mil (6950 1 Sl6 Mil (23^^ 

Sources; 

1. ^.3. DQpart:nont of Caucation, Education Daily ♦ Augxist 27, 1980 

To arrive at K-12 budget estimate , frcni the total U.S, Department 
of Dducation Budget of $13*689 Billion, the categories of 
Student Financial Assistance, Student Loan Insurance, Higher 
and Continuing Education, Hi^jher Education Facilities Loan 
and Insurance Fund, and Special Institutions were deleted* 

2»3»^.6. State of California, 

Governor Budget , 198O-8I (contains 1979-80 allocations); 
Dudf^et Summai^ of Lerrislative iVnalrsta Office , pages 1126-1232, 

7. Scare of Caliromia, Office of State Controller, Financial 

T raji<^ actions ronr-erhing ^rhool District s in Calif omia ^ 1979'-80 » 

3*S*Sainple School District »,\nnual Financial and Bud pre r Report , 
FYI979-8O 



Appondix K 

Calirornia btato Calorular Uoports written by School Uibtrict by Kind and Number of Reports, 1980 



Kinds oV Koports 
r.xlonUar School Di-jtrirt Patof^orlcal 



Number oT Ueports - 
C. alondar School District Cato/i;orical 



Annua 1 



Monthly 



lh2 
h 



1(H) 



57 



162 



'l8 



100 



48 



57 



quarto rly 



2B 



12 



Ait IJuquiiVul ii2 



n/u 



n/tt 



n/a 



n/u 



ll/v 



I u t a I 

1 



11^ i 

( WivJ ) 



133 



1U3 



206 



^Auniutl, nouthly, and quarterly UoportM ax^o for tho State of Calif omla^ Only Federal reports are not^ 
^ llu. luderal Koport Section of tho Calirornia State Uoport Calendar wats only included lur tho laat (> 
v,ix month;* of i*mo. Fur compnrativo purpoaoa, thu amount of federal reports listed was doubled 
til i^t'i lo^L-t a twulvo inoiith parted^ 



SPECIAL PROJECTS CONSOLIDATED APPLICATION PROGRAiMS 
Leg^islacive Source Program 



EC 52000-52040 



S oho ol Improvement 



ESEA Title I 

Economic Impact ALd(EIA) 

EC 54000-54020 

EC 52160-52179 



ESEA Title I; 
EIA, SCE 



Educationally 
Di s adv aJit a ge d 



limited and non 
Eng'lish speaking 
(LES/NES) 

Preschool low- 
income and 
educationally 
dis advant aged 



Title XI 
PLS74; PL95-561 



Americaai 

Indian Educat ion 



ESEA, Title IV-C 



Innovative School 
Projects 



Miller-Unruh Reading program, and ESEA Title IV-B are also 
included in the Consolidated application for Special Projects 
but school district did not participate in these progrrams* 



ERIC 



APPKNDIX 

MiVIOU DArA SOURCES FOR GONSOLIDATICD APPLICATION PROGltAMS, 



buuixtt of data 



Instrument usod 
to gather data 



Agency completin(j 
Instrtunont 



Coni^olidutot^ Application s 

l)li>lrieti> with KCfc:, ESICA, 
litlo 1, or liDY funding 



. Form 
A-127D 



District 



District— levol 
allocation plans ^ 
application for 
funding 



Coubu 1 Ida tod Plans l 

t:iumoutary and Socondairy 
Schools with CCli, ESEA, 
title 1, or EDY funding: 



Forms 

A-127KS 

A-127 Soc 
(olemontary and 
secondary school 
lovol plans 

District Master 
Plan, PI and P2 



Schools with 
district aid 



District 



School level plans t 
review of needs 
assessment process p 
ob jectives t activities , 
evalua t ion, diss emin- 
ant ion, and budfjet 

District 3tatom<^nts 
of school improvement 
programs and policies 



<;un30 I idatod Evaluation : 

Elomentar^ and socondaxy 
schools with ECE, ICSEA, 
litlu 1, or EDY fundin(> 



E--127P 



District/iichools 



Emimeration oT pupils, 
program personnel ; 
s t and ai^dized tost 
scores; self reports 
on activities imple- 
mented and objectives 
accomplished 



ERiC 



Elomontaxy schools 

with KOE, ESEA, Ticlo I, 

or EDY rundin^^ 



District/schools 



California Assessment 
Programs Entry Level 
grade 1; grades 2A:3 



APPIONDIX (continued) 
MAJOR DATA SUUUClvS FOl^ OONSOLIDAT^Cn iVPPLICATlON PKOGiiAMS 



^>ource or data 



Inst i^uino n t used 
to gather data 



lustruinetit ^ 



Description 



Cont>oli dated State 
Cumplianco Ru views 

School plan reviews 

i* ru^'Ti'^am re V I e ws 



Soliool-lovel 
Plan Critique 

Fro^^ram Reviews 



K lenient ai^*" 

Secondary 

District 



State Uei)artnient 
of liducation 

State Department 
of h^ducation 



School-levoi 

plan specili cations 

On-site review 
and rating of 
pro(jrani 

implementat ion 



A«>t<ti tional Klnanei a I 
S tat emeuts 



Report for 
Spo oial Programs 
(2 reports, period 
one and two) 

Amiual Report for 
Special Programs 
(J~22) 

Compcirabil ity 
Reports 



School District 



School District 



Dis trict financial 
statements J or 
specially 
funded pro;^x"anis 



Demons t rat ion o f 
comparable level 
of services with- 
out categorical 
programs 



ERLC 



APPICNDIX 



c*v)NSi)LllKVl APPLlCAriON PHOCil^AMS: imPOirriNG RKqUlR!:Hlj:N i S FOR INDIVIDUAL PUOGUAMS 



5uurco of ilata 



Instrtiment used 
to gather data 



Agoncy complo t in^ 
Ins t i^nent 



Description 



i.SKA VI 1 

LI%S/Ni:S ; bilin^jual 
pro^jrojns 



linrollmont and Staff Report: District 
Laxigiiago Census Data R-30 



hSlCA IV-C 



Do in o II st rat ion 
Pro /grains 



Student Enrollment Report 

Evaluation of LES/NES 
Classroom Instrument 
Component of ESEA VIII 
(pro-post test ) 

Dilin^ial toachor vaivox 



Bilingual Toachor Corps 
Expenditure Report 
ESEA, Title VII 
Basic Program Profile 
(OLV770) 

Exemplary/incentive Projects J 
Progress Report Application ' 
and Guidelines for Funding^ 
ESEA Title IV--C 

Donionstration Programs in 
Heading and Mathematics: 
Preliminary Fiscal Report 

Domonstration Programs 
Evaluation Report 



District/School 
District/School 

District{if noodod) 
District 



District 



District 



District 



Application for Continuation District 
Domonstration Program in Reading 
and Mathematics 



detennination of 
primary language 
of each student 
enrolled in distric 

no, of students 
in bilingual odo 

assessment of 

s t udent achiovoment 

in subject matter 



waive r from 
bilingual-cioss- 
cultural teaohor 
hiring roquiremont 

federal financial 
statement 



competitive funding 
api)licatlon 



flncii^cial statement 

assessment of 
student achiovoment 

competitive fundinij 
applicat loii 



A1>PICNI)IX F-'3 (continued) 
CONSOLlDAri:U APPLlGAiiON PKOGilAMSJ lUCPOirflNG liEQUlRKHLm^S PGR INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM:^ 
.Mnircu ol' ciata Instrument used A{;ency completing iJebcription 



Inst rumont used 
to {jathor data 



A{jency completing 
Instxaimorit 



IJbLA Title 1 

Mi^*CI ujtit Lciucation 



IM V lit lo XI 

1 ndliui Kilucation 



Application for Mi^jrant 
l^^ducation Proe:ram 
b^SliA, Title l(0t:-362) 

Financial Status and 
Perf omianco Report Tor 
Migrant education 

Indian Student Rnrollmont 
Certification 

(plus others not listed) 



District 



District 



District 



Compe titivo funding 
application 



n/ 



a 



n/a 



) 



ERIC 



i u 



7 I 



APPENDIX F--^ 

Reports liequired for Consolidated Report System ^ 197 

(Special Projeccs) 

1. A-127D, Part 1 

2. A-127D, Part 2 

3. A-127I), Part 3 
l^. A-127ES 

5. A--127ES-U 

6. A-127 Sec 

7. A-127 Waiver Request 

8. Compliance, School Plan 

9. Addenda, School Plan 
10* Critique, School* Plan 

11. Bilingual Compliance School Plan 

12. Bilingual Quality Critique of School Plan 

13. Bilingual Addenda Req. School Plan 
Ik. Bilingual Home Language Suirvey 

15. Bilingual Observation Assessment Instrument 

16 • Form R-30 

17. Form R-3OD/C 

18. Compliance, District 

19. Compliance, School 

20. Compliance, AB2284 y 

21. Compliance, Preschpol 

22. Quality Review 

23. Quality Review, LES/NES, AB228^ (2 sections) 
2k. E-127Pt Pliase I 

23. E-127P, Phase 2 

26. E-127P,AB228^ 

27. E-I27P, Preschool 

28 • Revision Forms, A-127D 

29. Comparability Report, Title I 

30. Comparability Report, SB 90 EIA 

*,;uality Review and Compliancp» reports are submitted by 
personnel* 



4 



UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATIOMAt CHART 




ntt^UTY 
SUrtRINTENDtKT 



Secondly 




Ed IKS Moil 





Em|>loyei- 
Employee 
ReliUoni 



AiJminiiliiilve 
Mannlnf ind 
Reicttch 



Pro mo I Ion 



TiaiupoiDtlon 
Oliver Tiilning 



Secondary 
Curriculum 



Secondary 
Schoott A 



Secondiry 
SunuiKi 



Proiram Hvilualiun 
A Pupil 
TeMli){ 



ASSISTANT SUPT. 
PfckiiONNEL SERV 
DIVISION 




Sccondtrv 
PfiH>nncl 



ERIC 



APPENDIX H 

CALIFORNIA STATi: DLPART^^ENT OF EDUCATION ORGANIZATION CILUtT 



I, I a <i I 11* 



-r 







C4n 





ERIC 



.APPENDIX I-l 



4 



RCQTJIllCD RTPOItTS: SCHOOL DISTniCT TO STAtr OF CALlTOV^rLX, 



Part 1: Ucportin^ by: Spocdai Projocrs Dcpt* 

Reports, Associated Proe:rains and Pundin^j 
Sourco (a) 



TitlD 



duo 
dato 



Pro^trams ^ i 

OH ^ 

<; -< "H o < 
WW C«HM^ 012 

u a H s a > o 



|How 
Ptmdod 



o u 

^ o s: 

c? o 

-i. p 



Annual Ro purrs 

Rogrional Uccuuational Ccnter/ProGraxij Course 
Vorification (VE-yS) 

ESEA, Title rv-C Excmplaiy/lncGntivG 
Projects: Progress Report 

Application and Guidelines Tor Piindin^, 
ESC A, Title IV-C ( dove lopmcnr/inno vat ive^ 
adoption, coatdLnuation, and oxomplary/ 
inccativo projects) 

Dilin^ial Toadieir Coxps Expenditure Reporl: 

Student Enrollmont Report (BTTC-^) 

Enrollment and Staff Report: L^guae:c 
Census Data (R-30) 

Combined Application for TOA Ponds, I9SO-8I 
Svibports 2, 3, 4, 5 

Demonstration Proerraxns in Reading and 
Mathematics: Preliminary Fiscal Report 

Consolidated Application for Funds for 
Education Programs (A-127D) 

Poraonstration Programs Evaluatic"X Report 

Application far Continuation Demonstration 
Program in JRoadinc and Mathematics 

Enrollments in Vocational Education (\TA^«S) 

Number of Personnel in Vocational Education 

Report of Tcho Revenues Eairned by Ref^ional 
Occupational Centers a.nd Pro(jram3(Vi:73) 



1/1 
2/1 

2/2 
2/15 

V30 

5/1 

5/31 

6/1 

6/15 
5/30 

6/30 
6/30 
6/30 



X 



X 



ERIC 



s 



^PENDIX I-l (continued) 



i^qifiiitB rurrofjrrs: school distiu:ct to stats of califormia, 

DEPiUaMLXT OF nDCCAXION', 1930-81 



Part I: tloportlnc: by: Special Projects Dopt # 
Reports, Associated Progrojns, and 
Funding Sourco(s) 



Tltl0 



duo 

date 



Pro^ains 



> 

H H 3 
< 

01 a -0 H a. 



o 

o <; 



H G 'lo a > o 



How 
FtiUdod 



o u 
-0 

V) p 



Annual Rt;portg 

Tost Ho suits Uoportin^r Form for Federal 
and State Componsatory Programs, 1979-30 

Claim for Funds (VEA3t3VEA-3,^VEA-3,5^'2a-3 
VEA-4 and VEA-5) 

School Plan for Consolidated Progxajms, 
1980-81 (Forms ^-001 throu^'h 4-003) 

Student Enrollment Data (BTTC-4) 

Program Solf-Aasos^imont Questionnaire ('/B 56 



7/15 

iO/l 

10/1 

10/30 
) 11/15 



X 



Quart or ly Re port _3 . 

Claim for Roimhorsomont for Pro jo eta 
(CETA-VE-IO) 

Quaxtoriy Process Report (CET A- VE-ll) 
As Re qui rod Report s 

As required reports on state , calendar aro 
in excess of twenty-two special prooecc 

reports including District Master Plan 

for School Improve men r which is worked 

out tlirouch each parx:icipating' school 

and ordinarily submit tod annually; 

and School Plan for Consolidated Pro /Trams 

Comprohonsive Reports (soi a listed oarlior) 

A-127D; A-127ES;A-127FS-U;A-127Soc; and 
A-127 Waiver Report (All of those are 
part of tho Consolidated Application*) 
Compliance Reports by School District «md 
School, i»roachooi, AB22S4 
School Plans 

Comnarpbility Reports Title X,SB90,i:iA 
alone vxt^u other shorter reports 



X 



X X 



X 



1 \ 



APPENDIX I-.2 



R£^ra.Rr:D lUlPOKTSi SCHOOL DISTRICT TO STATi: OP CALIFOi^\^lA, 

DEPiUmiCNT OF LDUCATXON, I98O-8I 



Part 2: 



,J^cportin£j by: 
Offices 



Deputy Suporintcndont's 



Report Titles Listed 
and Mibraxi r in>r D: 



bv Duo Date 

varxiiiont 



Titlo 



o 



due 
dato 



4^ O 
O <H 

a 

O H 

d (3 
o o 

J) s: 



o 



H 

'J 

4J "Vj 



u 

O 



c 

C 

0 

o 
o 



erf 



Annual Report s 

Annual Report of Child Development and 
State Preschool Progrrams 

Guidelines for the Subnissi n of New 
Proposals for Adult Basic Education 
Experimental Dotnoustration or Teacher 
Training Projects 

Physical Porformanco Test Report 

Application for Approval of Adult Basic 
Education Program 

Participant Procress and Separation Data, 
by Instructional L^vol (ABE-T2) 

Summary, District Adult Basic Education 
Program Impact Data 

Narrative Report 

Final Ctimularive Enrollment Report 

Report of Replaced Driver Training Vehicles 
or Simulators Used Exclusively for Driver 
Training 

^Uinual Report of Pupil Transportation 
Expense (j-lUl) 

Updated Information for the Adult Education 
Direct orv 



1/1; 
3/7 

5/1 
5M 

7/3 

7/3 

7/15 

7/1 

S/l 

9/1 
10/1 



X 



X 



ERIC 



APPE^HDIX 1-2 (continupd) 



REQOIRTD Ri:rORTSj 



SCHOOL DISTraCT TO STATE OF C-^LIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION, 1930-81 



Part IX: 



Pcportine: by: 

cm CO 3 



Deputy Suporintondont *s 



Report Titles Listed bv ThXQ Date 
and Subinicrim^ Uonartmcnr 



duo 
dato 



Title 



Year-End Report on Child Caro: School-iV^e 
Parent ins: Agency Addendum 

MonthJ.v Repori;3 

School-A^TO Paron-tin/^ and XnTant Development 
Program Reporr or Attendance, Income, and 
Expendittrrcs (CD-6507) 

Plua niimorous re-oorts due on an aa 
requested basis. 



?s 

o o 

^ ^ 6J 

•H t3W 

H U 

d o VI 

w > C. 

o U U 

S Q $H 



II/6X 



.AJPPEN'DIX 1-3 



iu:QUiru:D iu:poi<rs: school district to stati: of c.vLiFororiA, 

DEPiVimiLNT OF DDUCATION, I9SO-8I 



Part 3; Roportirig by 



n^lcmoutary Education Division, 
SpociaJ. Projects Dcpartmcat 



Report Tin OS Listed by Submi t tin^^ 
Subun 1 1 01 Spccxcil i cb jocts Dope ♦ 



Title 



Annual Report 3 

Ro^ional Occupational Ccnter/Pro^^am 
CourSo Verification (Vi:-73) 

ESEA, Title IV-C Excmplary/lncctxtiv© 
Projects: Process Report 

Application and Guidelines for Ftindingt 
ESDA, Title IV-C (development/innovative, 
adoption, continuation, and exomplary/ 
incentive projects) 

Bilin(;ual Teacher Corps Expenditure Report 

Student Enrollment Report (DTTC-*T) 
(or possibly, data processing) 

Enrollment and Staff Report: Laj\(^a^e 
Census Data {R-30) 

Combined Application for VCA Funds, 198O-I 
Subparts 2, 3, 5 

Demonstration Pro-ams in Reading and 
Mathematics: Prolimijiary Fiscal Report 

Consolidated Application for Funds for 
Education Pro{jrams (A-127D) 

Demonstration Pro-ams Evaluation Report 

Application for Continuation Demonstrat- 
ion Procrani in Reading and Mathcn'atics 

Enrollments in Vocational EducationVEA^S 

Report of the Rf^ venues Earned by Re/ponal 
Occupational Centers and VrorxomsVl.T} 
{micht ho doxio by business division?) 



'3 



P 73 H 

d d S 
U :i c 

0 n 'H H 0 ^ > 

o H a > u 



*Noto: only inclu^ieg a portion of rcportn for fipocially fuiufod 

programs uiuh^r sr^ocial proioct'i; m.^ny reports for t>.pocxai 
nr-n ioctf* ai o ^vx c ton by othor Uoj^ai tiaont :i 



.APPENDIX 1-3 (Continued) 



ry::QirrjRi:D jPicpoirrs: school DisTiacr to state op calxfop^mia, 

DCPiU<Tia:CT OF EDUCATION, 1930-81 

Paj^ 3: Reporting' by: Elernantary Education Dxv±s±on^ 

Special Projects Dopartmont 



w 

RoDort Titles Listed bv Submxttinr: i 
Subiinxt of S^^ocial t*rojccT:3 jJept . g 

•2 

Titlo 


5 H ■ 3 
a fi 5 •d 

O C •H H Oy >\ 
O H a V3 > U U 


Axmual Reports 

Test Results Raporriner Form for Federal 
and Semite Compensatory Prosrarasi 1979-80 
(together xvi.th tesrine unit in Secondarj*- 
Education Division.) 

Claim for Funds {yEA3, ^yi:A-3f 
5VEA-3,VnA-4 and VEA-5) 

School Plan for Consolidatod Profframa, 
1980-81 (Forms ^-001 tlirouch 4-003) 
(part of reports written at school site 
lovei) 

Program Seir-Assossraent Questionnaire 
(VE56) 

Quarterly Reports 

Claim for Reimbursement; for Projects 
(CETA-TC-IO) 

Quarterly Pro^oss Report ( CETA-VE-.il ) 

Plus nnmerous reports duo on an as 
rcoiiostod basi^ 


A 






X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



( 



APPENDIX 



REQUli^D R£P0KT5: SCHOOL DISTMCT TO STATE f^Jj^'^^^^^ 
^ DEPAltTMU.NT OF CLUCATION, 19^30^^! 

Bart^: Roportinij by: Spociai Services' Division 



Report Titles Listed bv Due . Date 
and ;:?ubmxtt xn,\ ' 1 v.- par C;nont ^ 

• Txtlo 





V 




9) O 


• 

9) 


^1 & 




•JP 


O CJ 

S o 


o • 




q; 




duo 




date 


cor: 



Enrollment and Staff Report: Spociai Education 

Report of Proct^ams Oporatinc Under the Master 
Plan for Special Education (Interim Report} 

Applications for Sotasidc Funding for Unserved 
or Inadequately Served 

xlpplicatioi/s for State Setaside Funds for 
Individuals vith Exceptional Needs Inadequately 
Served in Vocational Education 

Application for Authorization to Conduct Classes, 
for Multihandicappcd Minors 3 Tears Through 21 
Years of A^e (SE-5^) 

Child Care Program Application (CD-303) 

Annual School District and Private School Report 
of Scroenins Examinations and Waivers and Invoice 
Child Health and Disability Prevention Prot-ram- 

Annual Report of Hearin^j Testing (PM-lOO) 

Fiscal Report for Capital Outlay Ftmds (FY79-30) 

Report of Pro-ams Operating Under Master Plan 

Annual Responsible Local Agency Directors Report 
Special Materials and Equipment Report 
Preschool Incentive Grant Application 
School Immimization Survoy 

Child Care Services Provided to Children: Title 
XX Annual and Quarterly Report 



1/11 




X 


3/1! 




X 


'^/iS 




X 






X 


6/5 






6/i: 






6/30 


X 




7/15 




:i 


7/15 




X 


8/15 




X 


8/15 




X 


9/29 




X 


10/12 




X 


10/il 




X 



*\fhilo tho Special Services Division contains four dcpartmonto 
to sor\'e tlio needs of Special Education, it was not pos^xbio 
to dotcnniuo which dcpartmonc would mako out sono of tho repoj 
(The four unit.s are Learning: n.uiUicappod, Conmiunj.cativeiy Ikuu 
Physically Uan<licapr.-dj and boveroly ikuidxcappcu . ) iUo> 
tliei-oloro crrouiMHl unuox^ h.uidicappo<i . 



ERIC 



AjPPEXDIa i-4 {continued) 



P»rt4! Roporcins by: Spooial Sorvicos Division 

I 

Renoirt Titles Listed bv Due Date . 



and SubnitT;in>^ jjMx^.rcmont 
Titlo 



■p 
P* 
o 
G 

due 

dato 



o a 



Annual Ro^stry Update (DBC-4) 
Mon-thlv Ronorts 

Declaration of In-Kind Contributions Tor 

Campus Children's Centers (CD-7^1^) 

Fiscal Report for Child Dovalopment Programs 

Child Care SorvdLces Provided to Children: Titlo 
XX Q^uurtGrly and Annual Report (CD-8^08) 
fiscal Report for Child Devolopment Pro-ams 
aorvin^ Nonsubsidizod Children 

l^lus numerona reports duo on an as requested 
basis 



12/1 



X 



X 



t 



APPENDIX T^=; 

lUTQUIliCD RCPORTS: SCHOOL DISTRICT TO STATC OP CALIPOICJIA, 

DCPAi£r>U:KT OP EDUCATION, 19S0-S1 

Part 5: Roporting by: Business Division 



Report Tit lc5 Listr*d bv Diio Date 
and Submxt^ in/; DGuartmont 



Title 



4^ 

O 



do 
<n n u o 
o to o -rl 
otJ C > 

OH O U 



First Period Report of Attendance for Hi^h 
School Students Residing in the District (J-19PI) 

First Period Report of Attendance for Ili^h 
School StUQ ts Rcsxding Outside the Reporting 
District If Tuition Is Charged (j-19-.Pl) 

First Period Report of Attendance for Kindor- 
j^arten and Elementary Pupils Residing in the 
District (j-lS-Pl) 

First Period Report of Attendance for Kinder- 
garten and Elenenrary Pupils Residing Outside 
the Reporting District If Tuition Is Charged 



School District Compiiance Report 

First Period Report for Special Programs 

Supplement to Report for Special Programs 



AFDC Report (CARM-I5)? 

Cotmty Indirect Cost jVllocation Plan (j-88) 

Covinty Restricted Indirect Cost Allocation Plan 

Second Principal 1979-80 Revenue Limit Form and 
Schedules for School Districts 

California Assessment Prograni: Grade 6 

Report of Regular Day Classes and Enrollment 
for ICindorgarton and Elementary Grades (J-7) 

School District Compliance Roport 

Second Period Report for Special Programs (J-22) 



due 



to o 

»j e: o o 
o o o 
3o 



i/ij-\ 
1/11 



1/11 
1/11 



1/11 



1/15 
3/15 
3/13 
k/k 

k/29 
5/5 

5/5 
5/5 



ERIC 



APPENDIX 1-5 (continued) 



REQUinCD REPORTS: SCHOOL DISTlilCT TO STATE OF CALIFOR-NIA 

Di:PiU«T>Ii:NT OF EDUCATION, 198O-8X ' 
Part 5 J Roporting by: Business Division 



Roport Titles Listod bv Due Date 
and Submic.tinf?; Departmont 



TitlG 



Second Period Report of Attondanco for Hirh 
School Students Residing in tho District (j-19) 

Second Period Roport of Attendance for High 
School Students Residing: Outside the Reporting 
District if Tuition is Charged (J«19-P2) 

Second Period Report' of Attendance for Kinder- 
garten and Elementary PupilsNic siding in tho 
District (J-18-P2) 

Supplement to Report for Special Programs (j-22S 

California Assessment Program: Grade 3 

State Meal Program Claim for Reimbursement 

^ual Participation Statement: Child Nutrition 
Prograjns? (CNSB-71-II 

\ 

General Stateniont of Assurances (2-OOI) 

Adjustment to Report of Participation(CKSB«73-.l) 

Annual Roport for Special Programs (J-22-a) 

Annual Report of Attendance for High School 
Students Residing in tho District U-'I9-A) 

Annual Roport Attendance for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Pupils Residing in the District 
t J— 18-A ) 

Claim for Roimburaement : State Meal Program 



n «J o 
• ^n U o 
^ ta o -H 

oPh o & 

duo ^ o 
, ^ 3 o o o 
date o <Uif 



5/5 
5/5 

5/5 



X 



b/5 

S/lSjX 

7/1 

7/1 
7/15 
7/15 
7/l5k 

T/isk 

7/15 



X 



X 



APPENDIX 1-5 (continued) 



RBQUiru:D RLPORTS: SCHOOL DISTRICT TO STAID OF CALIFORTaA, 

DCP^VRTMCiNT OF EDUCATION, i9S0-8l 

Part 5s Reporting by: Dusinoss Division 



Report Tit los Listed bv Duo D _ 
and Sub -.^-p : \n/T uo r'aryncnc 



\ 



CM 



T itle 



duG 

dat 



fc.. « o 

-0 c 

H o 

r' C O Q 



C? 



o o o 



Iiistructional Tolovisxon Progr/ins Cost Data 
Report (J-12) A 

Master Plan Cost Data Report (Form F-6) 

Supplomont to *Vanual Report for Special Pro-ams 
(J-.22 S) 

F±nal Claini for Roimbursemont (LLR-60) 

Form and Sciiodulos for tho Recomputation of 
1979-80 Revenue Limits for School Districts 

Annual Roport of Pupil Transportation Expense 

Report of "Miscellaneous " F\inds 

Supplemental ;Vnnual Financial Report (0-41-*A) 

Annual Financial and Budget Report (j-4l) 



Form and Schedules for tho Computation of 19S0-8)l 
Revenue Limit for School Districts 

Entry Level Tost ( Pupil Information Section) 

Final Cxpondituro and Perrormanco Report for 
PL 9^-li+2 

State Meal Program Annual Participation Statemt 

(cNsn-73-s) 

Certification of Continuance: Policy Statement 
for Free and Ueducod Prico Meal and Free Milk, 
1979-SO 



7/15 

7/15 

7/15 

{ 
J 

S/15 
8/15 

9/1 
9/1 
9/1 
9/15 

,9/15 

f 

10/1 X 
10/1 

10/1 



X 
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APPENDIX 1-5 (continued) 



RDQUIIICD IU:P0RTS; SCHOOL DXSTUICT TO STATD OP CALIFORNIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 198O-8I 



Part 5 J Uoporcing by: ijuainoas Division 



Report Titles Lij^tcd bv Duo Date 
and Submittin/t Uopartmcnt 



Titio 



duo 
date 



2 H tn 

5 d o 

^1 o 

too 

-P 73 

jc o o 

•^o o o 



Privoto Sciiool iVffidavit (R-4) 

"InTormation Day"-Calirorziia Basic Educational 
Data System 



Final Financial Report: Demonstration Pro-ams 
Comparability Report 

Report of Assessed Valuations of Sciiool 
Report of Tax Rates of School Districts (j-29-C) 



IOA5 
IQtotC 

10/p 
13A0 



District LIA5 



Ntmibor of Participants and Number of DaytdLrae 
and Evonine: Classes^ by Typo of Location(ADE-T3) 

Summary: Number of Participants in Adult Basic 
Education Classes, by Race, Selected Etiinic 
Groups, A^e, and Sex (-»U3E--Tl) 

Distribution of i\FDC Children by School District 

Survey of Bas5.c Sldlls; Grade 12 (student 
Information Section) 

Quarterly Ropozrts 

Program Financial Report 

Plus numerous reports duo on an as 
rGQuoatcd basx.s 



14^7 

12/ 1 



ERIC 



APPENDIX I-o 



REQUIRED REPOCTS: SCHOOL DISTRICT TO STATE OF CAIIFOIUNIA 
REQUiiU^u iu-iuxuo OF EDUCATIOr^, 1980-81 

Part 6: Reporting by: Porsonnol Division 
Report Titles Listed bv Duo Dato 

Title . 



duo dat 



Annual Ronorts 

Affirmative Action .U^firmation of Complianco 

Numbor of Personnel in Vocational Education 

School District Employee ilatio Report (R-2) 

Number of Adult Basic Education Paid Personnel 
by Location and T^-pe of Employment and by 
Training (ABE-T3) 

Bilin^ial Teacher Waiver 

Plus roports duo on an as^ roouosfced basis 



May 15 
Juno 30 
Nov 15 
Nov 21 

Dec 1 



*Thl*, list of roporti. taken from the Stato of California Dopartmont 
^?'^dit:J.on r.: :^. Calcnuar does not f nclu.i^. oU^^^^^ 

which probably con.txtut.o the bulk of thi^ divi:,ion 3 xcportxnc, 

links. 




t 



/J>PENDIX J-3 



SCHOOL DISTiaCT TO F£Dl.ii-VL OL^PAICTMFNT OF EDUCATION 
July 19SO - Uocembor 1980 



REQUIRED RLTOiCTS 
Part It Reporting by: Special Projects Department 



Report Titles and Associatod Pro.^amg 



Title 



B 

o 
u 



O -4 

H > W 

•< <; -ri -H < 

M i3 "d H B O ^ 

w CO c Ti o o a 

"J g g a > o 



X 



Dovolopment oi* Competency Moaauros for Vocation- 
al Skill Areas (OE-755) 

District vido Advisory Committeo final Report 

Application for Federal Assistance: Caroor 
Education Incentive Act, (0^-^92) 

Application for Migrant Education Program; 
ESEA, Title I (0£-362) 

ESEA, Title VII Basic Program Profile (0E-77O) 

Evaluation of the Classroom Insti-uction Component 
of ESEA, Title VII Bilin^aJ. Education Program 

Financial Status and Performance Report for 
Mi^ant Eaucation Pro(rram: iSSEA, Title I \^ 
(OE-3ti2) 

Naticnt/idc Study of the Distritoutioni Utilisatior 
and Impact of Research and Dovelopmont Troducts; 
in Vocational Education (OE-700) 

Teachers' Lang^iaso Skills Survey, 1930-Sl 

Indian Student Enrollment Certification: LEA 

Quarterly Pro^rram ProcToss Report: EEOP ) 

Needs Assessment Survey for Handicapped Pcpulat- 
ions in Vocational Tducation 

Richt to Read Financial Status and Porfortt^anco 
Report (0L;-3^i) 



X 



ERLC 



APPENDIX 



/ 



SCHOOL DISTRICT TO HEDElLVl DEPT OF EDUCATION 
July 1980 - Doccmbor 19^50 



Par> 2: t^oportin^j by: Deputy Suporintonaont ' Offices 



Reports Listod bv Duo Dat o 
and SubmiJtin.'T nopartm*?nt 



Tirlr. 



44 

o 

duo 
dato 



o o 

M^ toco 
fj ^ p 

OH O 

<3 d O CD 

i: c 'H a 

o o t4 ;^ 




Caroor Im'oxrniatxon Systems in Secondary 
Schools: A Comparativo Assessment: of 
Altomatxvc Type a 

Financial Status and Performance Report for 
Adult Basic education Procxtxms for Xndo- 
Chinese Rcfut^ocs (OE-575-l) 

Manarromcnt Evaluation Review for Quality 
Adult Education Programs (OE-750-1 tUrou^hS 



Oct 



Oct 



Oct 



.APPENDIX J- 3 



REQUIRED REPORTS: SCHOOL DISTIUCT TO U . S . DEPAin'MENT OF EDUCATION 
^ July 1980 - Docembor 198O 



Part 3: ReportinG by: special Projects Dopartmont 



Roport TitlQg Liytod bv Due Date 
and Submit tin^r Subunit 



Titlo 



duo 5 
date 



•0 H 

o H a <^l>o - 



Federal Roport a : Annual Reports o 

Dovolopment of Competency Moasures for 
Vocational Skill Areas COE-755J 

Diatrictvido Advisory Committee Final 
Roport 

Application for Federal Assistance r 
Career LMucation Incentive Act (oE-692) 

Application for Migrant Education Pro-am! 
ESEAt Title I (OE-362) 

Financial Status and ^^^^^^^^^^f ^^^^^x 
ror Migrant Education Program :ESEA,TitXQX 

Nationwide Study of the Distribution, 
Utilization, and Impact of ^^^^^f ^.^^^ 
Developm«nt Products in Vocational Educ- 
ation 

Needs Assessment Su:rvey for Handicapped 
Populations in Vocational Education 

Toiichors^ Language Skills Survey, 1980-81 

Indian Student Enrollment Certification; 
LEA (OE-506) 

Quarterly Program Progress Roport :EEOP 
(OE-36I) 

Right to Road Financial Status and Per--- 

formanco Roport (0E-36I) 

ESEA, Titlo VII Basic Prograin Profile 

(0E~770) 

Evaluation of tho Classroom Instruction 
Component of ,ESEA,TitlQ VII Dilingual Ld- 
ucation Program 



Sept 

Sept 
Oct 

Oct IX 
Oct 
Oct 

Oct 

Oct 
Nov 

Doc I? 



X 



X 



X 



APPENDIX 



. REQUlIUi:D REPORTS: SCHOOL DISTRICT TO DEPiUlTMEOT OP EDUCATION 

July I98O - December 1980 

Part 4: Rcportinff by: Special Services Division 



Roport Titles Listed bv Duo Date 
and Submit Lin.T Dopartniont; 



Title 



due 

date 



0) o 
CJ-H C 

ox: s-i 



Program Administrative Review System for Handi- 
capped Programs (OE-9066) 

Evaluation of School Health Education Programs 

Handicapped Children Receiving Special Education 
and Related Sor\'iccs (OE-9058) 



Sept 

Oct 
Nov 



X 



APPENDIX J-5 



REQUIIICD REPorrrS: SCHOOL DIST:niCT TO FCDEIb\L DCl'-VimiEOT OP CDL'CATION 

July- 1980 to Doccmbor 1980 

Part 5: Roport±ne by: Business Division 



Koport Titles Listed bv Duo Date 
nnd Submit tintt Donartmont 

Titlo 


• 

a 
C 

iuo 
iate 


tzci 0 

to 

goo 
S 0 0 


EEOP Instructions for Financial Status Report 
and Porfoxmsuico Report {0E-ll6-2-l) 


Sept 




X 




Financial Status and Porfonnance Report: Part B 
of Education for All ' Handicapped Children Act 
(oE-9039) 


Sopt 




X 




A National Evaluation of School Nutrition Pro-am 
Survey of Pood Pro(jrain Administrators 
Survey of Students 
Household Survey of Parents 
Longitudinal Survey of Students (FNS-II06) 


Sopt 








Survey of Private Elementary and Secondary School 

J' 


3 Oct 


1 


X 





ERIC 
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,VPPENDIX J-b 



REQUIRED REPOirrS: SCHOOL DISTRICT TO rCDCRAL DEP,VIiTMENT OF EDUCATION 
^ July I9SO to Docombor 1980 

Part 6: Roportins by: Porsoimol Division 

Roport Titlo^ his tad bv Duo, Dato, 
and Submit linrr Donartmonc 



Stato Calendar listed no reports required ^> . ^ ♦ °^Pjf^f 
of Education vhich t/ould bo prepared by a school distrxct 
porsonnol department. 



APPENDIX K-1 

District Adminisuratora and .Ftmdinf: Sourcos* 
• I9b0-81 

Pundinc Sourco 





Mainline 


Special. 


Suporint cndont 
and staff 


7 




Director 


6 


1 


Supervisor 


5i 


4 


Consiiltanta 


16^ 


12 


Coordinator 


1 




1 

Total 


36 


17 



■HThia does not include onsito school adminis 



4 



APP^.Nui:^ K-2 



SCHOOL DISTRICT .IDMINISTllATIVC PlUGONNrL, I98O-8I* 



1 Supervisor Compeiisator^^ 3 (funded) 



Education 
1 Guidcince Consult eints 



15 

3 Other Consultants 1 l/2 

1 Funded Consultants 12 (funded) 

1 Coordinator of Research 1 
1 



Superintendent 

Deputy Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendents 

Administrative Assistant 

Bus ine s s As s i s t ant 

Pe r s onne 1 Dire ct or 

Director of Adm. Serv« 
Research 

Director of elementary 
Instruction 

Director of .Research emd 
Data Processin^]^ 

Director of >\xt and AV 

Supeirvisor Safety and 
Transport at i on 

Supearvisor of Music 

Supeirvisor of Carly 
Childhood Education and 
Preschool 

Supeirvisor i^lementary 
i;:ducat ion 

Supervisor Special Tducation 

Supor\^isor of 'xceptional 
Children 1 

Director of Special Projects 1 (funded) 

Director of Special Projects- 
fiscal 1 

Supervisor Special Projects 

and Counsoiin.^j 1 

*doos not include onsite school administrative personnel 
funded throuch categorical programs 



1 
1 

1 

1/2 

1 (funded) 

1 ' 
1 
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APPENDIX L 



* 



SAMPLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1 Ctntral Adm Otflcvi 

2 Inatructtont) MattrUls Centor 

3 EnHchm«nt Progrtm for Academically Talented 

4 Soaclcl Proi«cts Adm 

5 Sofclsl Strvlcaa Adm 
8.dDa«ch and Languagt Thtrapy Ctnltr 

7 Children's Center Adm 

8 Adult Education 

9 Personnal OW-Adm Ann«x 

10 Rocrvatlon and Parks 

1 1 School Age Parenting Adm 
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